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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The spring exhibitions of pictures in New York, London, and Paris—The movement 
of the art world in America and Europe, with portraits of artists 
and engravings of paintings of the day. 


UIESCENT stagnation is the worst theoretic discussion and by technical 
O foe of the progress ofart. Itisby experimentation, that strength and ad- 
the rivalry of dissident schools, vancement are gained. ‘The lesson has 

by the clash of varying views, by been taught again and again in the 





‘St. John the Baptist.’’ 
From the painting by Paul Baudry. 
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226 ARTISTS AND 
artistic history of European countries, 
and itis being clearly written once more 
in New York today. 

The rivalry of our two chief associa- 
tions of painters in oils—the Society of 


THEIR WORK. 

Every spring these two bodies set 
their houses in order and invite the 
public to view their achievements. The 
American Artists forgather in the ample 
galleries of the Fine Arts Society’s new 





Kenyon Cox, 


From a photograph by Kurtz, New York. 


American Artists and the National 
Acadeniy of Design—is a fortunate and 
beneficet thing. It sets in operation 
the two fdtces that make and regulate 
all progress—the spirit of innovation: 
and the spirit of conservatism. It gives 
full play to the exploitation of new 
ideas, and at the same time insures the 
maintenance of classic standards. It 
touches individual and collective effort 
with the keen spur of competition. 


and handsome building on West Fifty 
Seventh Street. Before their exhibition 
is over, the Academicians open the doors 
of their Twenty Third Street home, 
which, twenty years ago admired as a 
wonder, is already becoming antiquated 
and outgrown. Comparisons between 
the two are inevitable, and not always 
odious. 

The former’s committee of selection 
seem to consider, first and foremost, 
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technical excellence. To secure their 
approval, canvases must be good paint- 
ings, whether or not they are good pic- 
tures. They hang many works that are 
interesting as experiments in the hand- 
ling of their medium, but which have 


Ch. Chaplin. 
From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


little or no appeal to the public—indeed, 
which in some cases actually offend the 
public. 

The Academy, on the contrary, ad- 
heres to conventional standards. The 
impressionists, the painters of heat and 
glare, do not predominate here, although 
they receive just sufficient recognition 
to show the jury’s catholicity. With 
the American Artists, the painting of 
the undraped figure is ranked as the 
supreme field of artistic effort, and 
studies of the nude, of the most pro- 
nounced type, receive great prominence. 
The Academy, on the other hand, 
evidently regards this as an arcanum to 





which those of proved skill may be 
admitted, but from which the novice 
and the crude experimenter should be 
rigorously excluded. 

As we have said, there is no doubt 
that the American Artists’ Society is 
doing valuable services to the 
cause of art. Not the least of 
these services is the fact that it 
occasionally shows us what to 
avoid. 





THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

Ir is highly creditable to the 
Academy of Design that its re- 
cent spring exhibition was prob- 
ably the best it has ever held in 
its nearly seventy years of exist- 
ence. Tothe public, at least, its 
display was cettainly much more 
attractive than that of the Ameri- 
can Artists. Itis true that many 
of the exhibitors are the same in 
both cases; but the distinction 
between the two collections, in 
their purpose and general charac- 
ter, is readily perceptible even to 
the uninitiated. 

To select, from a couple of hun- 
dred pictures entered for com- 
petition, five that best deserve 
prizes, is a difficult task, and one 
that no judges can ever hope to 
accomplish to everybody’s satis- 
faction. This year’s distribution 
of awards at the Academy met 
general approval to about the 
same extent as usual. The five 
pictures that won premiums for 
E. C. Tarbell, Edith Mitchill, Mrs. J. 
Francis Murphy, Harry W. Watrous, 
and Clara McChesney were all of them 
possessed of decided merits, although 
almost every critic, of course, thought 
that something at least as good had been 
overlooked. 

It is noteworthy that not only the 
Dodge prize, which is limited to women, 
but two of the four that are open to 
both sexes, should have been captured 
by female artists. Is man’s age long 
supremacy in graphic art to be chal- 
lenged at last at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and in this land of lib- 
erty and enlightenment? Let 1894 be 
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“Soap Bubbles.’’ 


From the painting by Ch. Chaplin. 


marked with a white stone in the history 
of woman's intellectual advance. 

Of the prize winners, Mrs. Murphy’s 
picture, ‘‘ That Difficult Word, ’’ was not 
more than a pleasant and well drawn 
study of a kind which we are accustomed 
to see from painters of her sex. Miss 
McChesney’s ‘‘Old Spinner” showed 
sound composition and excellent hand- 
ling of a dark, Rembrandtesque interior. 


Miss Mitchill’s ‘‘ Hagar’’ was: still 
more remarkable, because it possessed 
the qualities in which women artists are 
supposed to be constitutionally deficient 
—strength and originality. The dreary 
stretch of wind heaped sands, the starve- 
ling Ishmael lying almost lifeless at the 
feet of his mother, who, with bared 
breast, cries out to Heaven against its 
cruelty—this made a picture that was 
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“ Music." 
From the painting by Conrad Kiesel. 


neither pretty nor pleasant, but was one 
of the most striking seen this year. 


A PAINTER OF THE NUDE. 
KENYON Cox, of whom a portrait is 
given on page 226, is one of the promi- 
nent members of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. Like most of his fellow 
members, he has imbibed the traditions 
of the Parisian school at the fountain 


head. Born in Warren, Ohio, in 1856, 
he went abroad after his early studies 
in Cincinnati and Philadelphia, and for 
five years he was a pupil of Gerome and 
Carolus-Duran. ; 

While studying in Paris, he sent to 
the American Artists’ exhibition of 1882 
a canvas called ‘‘ The Lady in Black.’’ 
He was immediately elected to member- 
ship in the society, and a few months 
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**Wedded.” 


From the painting by Sir Frederic Leighton. 











232 ARTISTS AND 
later, on his return to America, he set- 
tled in New York, where he has since 
been busily at work as a painter and 
illustrator, as an instructor at the Art 


“The Moon Fairy.”’ 
From the painting by H. Kaulbach. 


Students’ League, and as an occasional 
writer on art topics. His very realistic 
paintings of the nude have provoked 
much discussion. Their draughtsman- 
ship is undoubtedly sound and correct, 
but they have often been criticised as 





THETR WORK. 


being too anatomical. They have a 
tendency to sanguinolence of hue that is 
not goddess-like, but of the earth, 
earthy. The idealized nudes of other 
painters are as marble statues 
to the flesh and blood figures 
that Mr. Cox shows us. 


‘THE LIVING CHRIST.”’ 

THERE has been exhibited 
for some months in New York 
—whence we believe it is to 
travel to other cities—a pic- 
ture that has attracted a great 
many visitors, and caused a 
curious diversity of comment. 

Shown in a basement room 
of the Carnegie Music Hall, 
in a dim artificial light, and 
set in a huge frame of strange 
design, the painting—a colos- 
sal head of the Saviour—has 
impressed numerous behold- 
ers with the idea that it isa 
notable and epoch making 
achievement. The critics have 
not indorsed this view, which 
has undoubtedly arisen from 
the effect, upon minds un- 
trained in art, of the subject 
of the picture and the method 
of its presentation. The cor- 
respondents of some of the 
out of town papers, indeed, 
have termed it great and 
grand, but the metropolitan 
press has declined to regard 
it seriously. 

‘The Living Christ” has 
in fact no tenable claim to 
excellence in drawing, model- 
ing, or color. Its author, a 
Mr. Bentley, of Englewood, 
New Jersey, is not known to 
the art world of New York. 
He calls himself a self taught 
painter, but the theories on 
which he says that he works 
are of little value or meaning. 
As apainting, his ‘‘Christ’’ is great only 
in area. Asa business venture, however, 
it seems to be a marked success. 


LONDON PAINTERS. 
THE annual Royal Academy exhibi- 
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''Wine.” 


From the painting by E. Griitzner. 


tion is a much greater event in the 
London year than are our picture shows 
in the New York season. The Academy 
is one of the institutions of a nation 
that lavishes attention upon its insti- 
tutions. Burlington House—whose gal- 
leries are far more extensive than those 
occupied by any American art society— 
is thronged during its exhibition by ad- 
miring thousands. The magic letters 
“R.A.,” which the ‘‘chosen forty ” 
append to their names, convey a dis- 
tinction which our N.A.’s, if they covet 


it, covet vainly. The leading Academi- 
cians are great men in the great world 
of London. 

Nearly as important events as the 
opening of the Royal Academy are two 
previous ‘‘ studio Sundays,’’ when can- 
vases intended for Burlington House are 
shown at the artists’ homes. On the sec- 
ond of the two Sundays it is the Acade- 
micians who throw open their studios; on 
the first, the ‘‘ outsiders,’’ ot exhibitors 
who are not members of the Academy. 
On both days the painters’ houses are 
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crowded with invited and sometimes 
with uninvited guests. 

The fact that London artists, follow- 
ing a trait of their guild, dwell together 
in colonies, greatly promotes the success 
of these studio Sundays, in a city of 
such magnificent distances. For in- 


to be bequeathed to the English nation. 
If Mr. Watts ever had such an intention, 
he must have exercised his prerogative 
of changing his mind, for we learn from 
Paris that he has presented the picture 
to the French government, which has 
placed it in the Luxembourg gallery. 





Lorado Taft. 
From a photograph by Minor, Chicago, 


stance, in Melbury Road, Kensington, 
there live four Academicians--Watts, 
Fildes, Marcus Stone, and Thornycroft 
—hbesgides Colin Hunter, Schmalz, and 
other well known artists; while close by, 
in Holland Park Road, stand the houses 
of Sir Frederic Leighton and Val Prinsep. 





WATTS AND THE LUXEMBOURG. 
IAsT month, in speaking of George 
Frederick Watts’ gift of ‘‘ Love and Life’’ 
to the United States, we mentioned the 
report that his ‘‘ Love and Death” was 


The opening of the Luxembourg to 
other than French painters began with 


Whistler’s ‘‘ Portrait of my Mother,’’ _ 


which was for some time the only for- 
eign picture hung there. Within the 
last two years others by Leighton and 
Burne-Jones have been added. 





A WESTERN SCULPTOR, 
LorApo TAFT, who sent a clever bit of 
sculpture to the recent American Artists’ 
exhibition, and of whom a portrait ap- 
pears herewith, is one of the few sculp- 
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“Mary Magdalen.” 


From the painting by J. J. Henner. 


tors who are thoroughly identified with 
the West. Born in Illinois about thirty 
seven years ago, he studied at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, and turned his back on 
bright prospects in the French capital to 
return to his native prairies. He estab- 
lished himself in Chicago, where he has 
been working and teaching—and both 
successfully—for the last eight years. 
Several of the Western regiments’ 


monuments on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg are from his chisel, as is the Colfax 
monument at South Bend. Someof his 
best works are studies from American 
history. His first exhibit at the Salon, 
when he was a student in Paris, was a 
‘‘ Mollie Pitcher.’’ He was one of the 
prominent contributors to the decoration 
of the World’s Fair—a task in which 
several of his pupils, too, had a share. 
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I find each separate letter 
Writ here and there—within 
Her smile and its abettor, 
The dimple in her chin; 
And some are in the fetter 


Her silken tresses spin. 


I find but one objection— 
The title on the frame. 
* Miss Brown ’’—that’s not perfection, 
Though that’s her present name. 
For this the best correction 
Makes hers and mine the same. 
S. Decatur Smith, Jr. 




















A YANKEE HUMORIST. 


The late James Montgomery Bailey, the ‘Danbury News Man’’—His unique position 
in journalism, his quaint and original genius, and his personal eccentricities. 


By George Watson Hallock. 


“HE niche in American literature 
occupied by the late James Mont- 
gomery Bailey, who died on March 4 of 
the present year, was so unique that he 
is worthy of more than passing notice. 
From the obscurity of a country village, 
he sprang into notice almost inaday. He 
—and through him, his paper, and even 
his town—became celebrated, and his 
name was a household word through- 
out the English speaking world. His 
quaintly humorous stories were copied 


into other languages, and were as much 
enjoyed by readers in distant parts of 
the world as by the people of the village 
for whom they were written. 

The ‘‘ Danbury Mews Man’’ had never 
even dreamed of becoming famous. 
Modest and unassuming always, nothing 
was further from his mind ‘than the idea 
of achieving literary greatness. His 
first humorous work was published in 
the Danbury 7imes in 1866, when he 
acquired that paper after his return from 
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the war. He was then a young man, 
scarcely out of his teens. The origi- 
nality of the humorous sketches and 
paragraphs he contributed to his paper, 
and their complete freedom from coarse- 
ness, soon began to attract the attention 
of his contemporaries. 

Then Mr. Bailey acquired the Danbury 
Jeffersonian, and consolidated it with 
the 7Zimes. The paper thus formed was 
called the Danbury Vews. The young 
Yankee editor was ambitious and ener- 
getic. He redoubled his efforts, and 
soon had the whole country talking 
about him. From an insignificant circu- 
lation of a few hundred copies, his 
paper leaped forward with marvelous 
strides to about forty thousand copies 
each week. 

The facilities of a country printing 
office were not so complete in those 
days as they are now, and rapid presses 
were a luxury unknown outside of the 
great metropolitan printing houses. But 
young Bailey was resourceful. He mas- 
tered the difficulty that confronted him 
by putting on relays of help and run- 
ning his old fashioned press night and 
day, always preparing his matter a week 
in advance of the day of publication. 

The ‘‘ Danbury Mews Man” was anew 
figure in literature. His humor was so 
different from that of the newspaper 
wits who had preceded him, that he may 
truthfully be called the pioneer of the 
school that is now so familiar to all 
readers. He occupied the field for about 
ten years. He saw imitators spring up 
on all sides, until almost every news- 
paper of any pretension had its humor- 
ist. He was a stranger to envy and 
selfishness, and was not in the slightest 
degree jealous of his contemporary wits. 
He believed that his honors were fleet- 
ing, and settled down to realize his am- 
bition to own and conduct a newspaper 
that should be a live chronicle of the 
events of his town. For fifteen years 
prior to his death he had written very 
little, and with no intention of reénter- 
ing the field he had abandoned. He 
was content with the laurels that he had 
won and the pecuniary reward that had 
been accorded him. 

Mr, Bailey was tall of stature, digni- 


fied of bearing, straight as an arrow, 
and had the figure of an athlete. His 
features were handsome, and wore an 
expression that was the personification 
of geniality, tenderness, and sympathy. 
In conversation, his humor was spon- 
taneous and effervescent, as it was in his 
writings. He was witty because he 
could not help being so. Bright bits of 
repartee and sparkling drollery bubbled 
from his lips like water from an unfail- 
ing fountain. 

He once had occasion to call on a man 
who had an office near the top of a Chi- 
cago building of the sky scraping va- 
riety. For some reason the elevator was 
not running, and Bailey was obliged 
to walk up stairs. When he arrived at 
his destination, he had just enough 
energy left to stagger into the office and 
inquire of a clerk, the only occupant, 
‘‘Is God in?” It was several minutes 
before the clerk recovered from the shock. 

He saw a funny side to everything. 
His humor was unstudied and irresisti- 
ble. The last words he spoke to his 
employees was a joke uttered during 
what proved to be his fatal illness. He 
had been ill a few days, and had re- 
covered sufficiently to visit his office. 
The employees gathered around him, 
and one of them asked how he felt. 

‘Pretty well,’’ was the response. ‘‘I 
was able to come down in one hack this 
morning.’’ A few hours later, he again 
took to his bed, never to arise. 

Upon one occasion, he was on a side 
tracked train at a small station. A 
brakeman passed through the car, 
wearing a cap. Soon afterward, and 
before the train started, the brakeman 
reéntered the car, this time wearing an 
old silk hat that he had picked up in 
the baggage car. Bailey looked at 
him, and then, turning to a companion, 
remarked impatiently, ‘‘My goodness! 
We have been here so long the styles 
have changed.”’ 

During the construction of the present 
News building, he was one day watch- 
ing the men at work on the dome. An 
Irishman, who knew him, chanced to 
be passing at the time. He pointed to 
the dome, and asked, ‘‘ Phwat are ye 
goin’ to put on that?’’ 
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‘‘That is to have a big mortgage on 
it, Patrick,’’ was the ready response. 
But there was a serious, and at times 
pathetic, side to his nature. He was 
passionately fond of children, and had 
been blessed with three; but none had 
lived beyond early infancy. Almost 
every Sunday and holiday, for more 
than thirty years, the little mounds in 
Wooster Cemetery had been spread with 
flowers by his hands. No matter how 
inclement the weather, the man who it 
was thought knew no emotion but that 
of laughter, would spend hours by the 
graves of his dear ones. When unable 
to perform the task he had imposed 
upon himself, he arranged for other 
tender hands to deck the little graves. 
Like all men of genius, he possessed 
some noticeable peculiarities. Among 
them was a pronounced aversion to 
neckties. His prejudice against them 
had existed since boyhood, and only 
once in his whole lifetime was he known 
to wear one. The exception was on the 
day that he was married, and lasted 
only about halfanhour. Yet, strangely 
enough, one of the first testimonials to 
his fame was a new pattern of scarf 
named ‘‘The Danbury Mews Man’s 
Necktie.’’ When his reputation was at 
its zenith, he received gifts of all de- 
scriptions, and it seemed as though fully 
half of his admirers sent him neckties. 
His love for dogs amounted almost to 
a passion. At the time of his death he 
owned four dogs, which were his con- 
stant companions. Two of them were 
pugs. They were twins, and Mr. 
Bailey’s facetiousness was displayed in 
a characteristic manner when he named 
them Punch and Judy, notwithstanding 
that both were males. His love of the 
canine race was demonstrated in the dec- 
oration of his private office in the Mews 
building. Pictures of more than thirty 
dogs of all kinds and sizes adorn the 
walls. Some of the pictures are hand- 
some and costly, while others are of a 
cheaper class, portraying the humors of 
dog life, just as with his pen Bailey de- 
picted the quaint and funny side of 
human existence. 
Bailey abhorred labor of all kinds on 
the Sabbath day. Under no circum- 
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stances would he allow any of the work 
of his paper to be done on that day. 
During an epidemic of incendiarism in 
Danbury, a few years ago, three exten- 
sive fires occurred almost simultane- 
ously one Saturday night. The manager 
of the Mews held a conference with the 
editorial staff on the propriety of getting 
out an extra on Sunday morning. It 
was finally decided to summon the chief 
and lay the matter of an extra before 
him, but in no way mention the day of 
the week. 

Bailey not only consented, but wrote 
almost two columns of matter before 
daylight. It was a heavy task. He 
was worn out when it was accomplished, 
and returned tohis bed. The employees 
of the office marveled at his great change 
of mind about Sabbath desecration, but 
said nothing. He came to the office the 
next day and showed at once that he 
Was as angry as such a great, whole 
souled, tender hearted fellow could be. 
He had forgotten that the day was Sun- 
day, and no one had apprised him of it. 
He eventually quite forgave the editors 
for the imposition practiced upon him, 
but they never repeated the offense. 

One of Bailey’s most admirable traits 
was his philanthropy. He gave with 
unstinted generosity to all comers. He 
died comparatively poor, notwithstand- 
ing his ownership of a very prosperous 
and profitable business. During the 
years when the Danbury Vews was one 
of the best known papers published, 
Bailey’s income was not less than 
$40,000 a year. 

His invariable rule never toturn away 
any one empty handed dissipated his 
fortune, or, rather, prevented him from 
accumulating one. His manner of 
living was quiet and unostentatious. 
He tabooed expensive luxuries, because 
he said he could not afford them. He 
would deny himself some trifle, and the 
same day would lend several hundred 
dollars to some man whom he had fav- 
ored in like manner before, and who he 
knew would never repay him a cent. 

It is pertinent to remark that Bailey 
was the originator of the mother in law, 
stove pipe, stores that don’t advertise, 
and many other subjects for the humorist 

















that have now become threadbare and 
worn by incessant use. One day he 
hailed a passing charcoal peddler with 
the query, ‘‘ Have you got charcoal in 
your wagon ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the expectant driver. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ said Bailey. ‘ Al- 
ways tell the truth and people will re- 
spect you.”’ 

That joke has been written up as 
original by almost every humorist of 
later years. Bailey was a close ob- 
server of the many plagiarisms that 
were practised upon him, but he never 
chafed under them. He would say, ‘‘I 
have earned my money by them, let 
others do the same.” 

Like others who had acquired fame 
as humorists, Bailey was overwhelmed 
with offers to remove to New York or 
other cities and give his services to cer- 
tain publishers, who suggested that the 
amount ‘of his compensation should be 
fixed by himself. To one such proposi- 
tion he made this characteristic reply: 

‘‘T like this town, where I have lived 
most of my life, and the town likes me. 
My small paper is only a weekly; but I 
own it, and am content with the little 
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but satisfactory independence that I en- 
joy. Iknow I havé got a good deal of 
reputation lately; it won’t be less if I 
stay here; and if I goto New York, I 
am awfully afraid I should soon be 
an old story, and dwindle down to 
an imperceptible point. Your big city 
likes fresh oranges; but it very quickly 
sucks them dry and throws them away. 
I don’t want to be sucked dry right 
away; so I think I’ll remain where I 
am. I’ve seen from my country home 
how clever fellows turn out who go to 
New York with grand expectations. 
They gave up something, and in the 
end found nothing. I am glad you 
want to have me come, and I am gladder 
that I don’t want to come. Danbury, 
insignificant village that it is, is good 
enough for me; and as I don’t want to 
steal anything, or get murdered, or get 
up a reputation for genius, I respect- 
fully but firmly decline to pitch my tent 
in Gotham.” 

There is no fun in that letter, but 
there is a good deal of common sense. 
James Montgomery Bailey was as wise 
as he was droll, and had a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of human nature. 
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YEs, go on thy quest after riches and fame ! 
Let home be a vision, and love but a name; 
Go seek after glory till life yields its best— . 


Then turn, turn thy tired feet, and come home to rest. 


Go bind up thy brows with the laurels of life, 

And heed not the pain of its tumult and strife ; 

Go toil till some sad day, when grief is thy guest— 
Then turn, turn thy tired feet, and come home to rest. 


When youth shall have passed thee, when pleasure is dead, 
Then what fruit shalt thou have of the days that are fled ? 
Naught but hope unaccomplished, ambition unblest— 
Then turn, turn thy tired feet, and come home to rest ! 





Harriet E. P. Arnold, 

















THE SILVER THREAD. 


By Lieutenant John Lloyd 


Author of “ Captain Adair’s Wife.” 


I, 


“T° HE Guaymas train had just jangled its 
crazy, half made cars up to the plat- 
form where the passengers for Tomb- 

stone were to take the stage. 

A tall, tanned man, with a suggestion of 
something oriental in his face which might 
have come from a drop or two of Hebrew 
blood, picked up a bag, a gun case, and a 
canvas sack which the Arizona eye would 
at once have detected as containing ore 
samples. Thus burdened, he stepped down 
from the platform. He was followed by a 
younger, slighter man, with keen blue eyes 
and a square chin, who carried a well made 
bag, and a gun case newer than is usually 
seen so far south. 

The usual fringe of loafers and idlers 
about the station looked at them with an 
entire lack of anything like curiosity. The 
older man nodded to two or three of the 
bystanders, who returned his greeting with 
entire indifference. The proprietor of the 
shanty saloon which flanked the station 
turned to his bartender inside and said : 

“Croft has come back with specimens. 
Been getting another mine, I reckon.”’ 

‘*T’ll bet it’s somebody else’s mine if he 
has,’’ that astute individual replied, feeling 
sure that his opinion was on the popular 
side. 

‘‘He’ll get blowed up with one of his 
own cartridges some of these days,’”’ a 
listener grumbled. 

The younger traveler looked about him 
curiously. Ten feet away was drawn up a 
lumbering vehicle with four horses, and 
coming out of the saloon door, wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, wasa tall, 
raw boned man with a mail bag and a long 
whip, evidently the stage driver. As he 
came near he put down bots. whip and bag, 
and fumbling in his pockets took out a 


crumpled yellow telegram, and looked from _ 


it to the two men. 
“‘Be one of you named Standish, John 
Standish ?’’ he asked, 


The older man looked at him sarcastically 
out of his narrow black eyes. 

“If you will come over to Tombstone 
some time I’ll get somebody to introduce 
me to you.”’ 

‘‘ Well now, Mr. Croft, I know you all 
right. I just was inquiring about Mr. 
Standish.” 

‘I am Standish,” the younger man said. 
“TI telegraphed for a place on your stage 
today.’’ 

“It’s here. Plentyof’em. You'll have 
plenty o’ room today. The party we was 
expecting didn’t get here. Injuns skeered 
’em, I reckon.”’ 

“Are the Indians out again?” Croft 
asked, ‘‘No nonsense now,”—quickly and 
sternly. 

“‘They are that, Mr. Croft, or at least 
that’s the news that was brought in here 
two hours ago. It’s old Geronimo this 
time. He’s taken forty picked bucks and 
struck fer Mexico. They are tellin’ over 
here that he run into Grass Valley yester- 
day an’ killed two cowboys on the Los 
Alamos ranch. They say they have tried 
to warn the men all along.”’ 

‘* Are any troops out?”’ 

‘Cap'n Coleman’s out with a little 
squad, playin’ along the trail.” 

He had put up the mail bags, leaving the 
passengers to take care of their own lug- 
gage. As Standish started to mount beside 
him, the man hesitated. 

‘Ef it’s all the same to you, I guess 
you’d better git inside along o’ Mr. Croft. 
It ain’t so hot.’’ 

‘* You had better take his advice,” Croft 
added. 

Standish hesitated for a moment, and 
then climbed to the box beside Sandy Bob. 

‘In case we are held up I want to see the 
operation,” he remarked. ~ 

Croft laughed, and after a moment’s 
hesitation also climbed to the roof. ‘I 
don’t know but you are right,’’ he said. 
“The fact is Iam not much accustomed to 
these stages,” 































































“Mr. Croft has his own kerridge.’’ The 
driver’s voice had a tone which a sensitive 
man might perhaps have found a little con- 
temptuous. 

‘“‘How much danger is there from that 
sort of thing?” Standish asked. 

‘Not much just now, so far as we know,” 
the driver said as he turned and swung the 
stage out into the white road, bordered with 
acacia and cactus. ‘‘Since Jim Snead got 
shot through the throat, and they elected 
him jestice o’ the peace, there hasn’t 
seemed to be anybody to take his place. 
But strangers are comin’ in all the time,” 
he added with a critical glance in Standish’s 
direction. 

‘* And Indians?” 

‘““They’re plenty enough. Say, first trip 
out here?’’ 

4c Yes.”’ 

**Minin’?” 

‘* May be.”’ 

‘* Might ’bout as well hold up stages, ac- 
cordin’ to the way some folks mine.” 

Croft’s black brows came together in a 
frown which not many men would have 
liked to see, and he joined his heavy voice 
into the conversation. 

‘‘T wonder if you can be the engineer 
that Mr. Torrance of the Lady Jane mine 
told me he was expecting from New York,”’ 
he asked politely. 

‘‘I suppose so,’ Standish said. ‘I am 
sent out by the company to look into the 
question of pumping out that little stream 
of water that they tell me is dripping 
through the rocks.’’ 

‘“You have a problem on your hands,”’ 
the older man said. 

‘‘What are the principal mines in the 
Tombstone district ?”’ 

‘There are four big companies, the Grand 
Central, the Tombstone, the Contention, and 
the Silver Thread, beside a host of others. 
The Lady Jane belongs to the Grand Central 
Company, as I suppose you know.”’ 

“‘Of course. What marvelous names they 
have found. ‘The Silver Thread is the only 
romantic one I have heard in all the talk of 
mines. Who named that? Its owner? It 
sounds like a woman’s naming.”’ 

‘The miners are very romantic some- 
times,’’ Croft said evasively. 

The driver never turned his head, but 
his yell at the horses sounded a little hu- 
morous to Standish’s ears. 

“Who owns the Silver Thread?’ the 
engineer went on. . 

‘Mr. Halloran and a company.” 

“It is having considerable litigation,”’ 
Croft replied, ‘‘ just now, is it not ?”’ 
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‘* Some, I believe.’’ 

Croft looked at the young man with the 
keenest scrutiny, narrowing his black eyes. 
He turned the talk by a few quick ques- 
tions upon pumps and pump shafts. 

As they neared the town, Sandy Bob 
swung the lash of his whip over the backs 
of his leaders, and putting a long tin horn 
to his lips blew a blast that went quivering 
through the atmosphere for miles. All 
day long Tombstone slept in the white 
sunshine with that languor which comes 
in the still air; but the blast of Sandy 
Bob’s horn, as he thundered in on the even- 
ing stage, woke it to life again. 

As they swung up to the one hotel, the 
horses in a gallop as though they had not 
crawled with their noses in the dust half 
the way from the station, a tall, elderly 
man came out, with rather anxious eyes 
turned to Croft. There was a light side 
bar buggy, hardly large enough for two, 
drawn by a silky coated, clean limbed 
horse, standing by the wooden sidewalk. 
Croft stepped from the stage and rather 
limply touched this man’s hand, and let 
himself be led toward the buggy. Sudden- 
ly he turned, and putting his hand on his 
companion’s shoulder, turned him until 
they faced Standish. 

“This is Mr. Standish, the young en- 
gineer Torrance spoke of, Mr. Halloran,” 
he said. 

Halloran put out his hand almost with 
effusion. Every line in his face showed his 
love of the approbation of his fellow man— 
particularly when it was easy to gain. 

‘‘T hope you are going to straighten up 
some of the troubles in the camp, Mr. 
Standish. Let us see something of you. 
Come out to the Silver Thread and see us.”’ 

As they turned away toward the buggy 
again, both men were silent; but as Hal- 
loran took up the ribbons, he looked back 
and saw Standish’s clean figure going into 
the door of the hotel. 

‘““Who the devil is that?’ he asked 
coarsely. ‘‘Standish! What Standish ?’”’ 

‘“‘The son of Jason Standish, and the 
nephew of old Joshua,’’ Croft said. ‘‘ He’s 
out here for no good. I’ve told you a thou- 
sand times that you were a fool for not 
pinching those papers out of Joshua Stan- 
dish. No doubt they are in this young 
man’s possession, and he has come out here 
to take the mine away from you after all 
the expense and trouble you have been to.”’ 

‘“‘T wish to God he would,’’ Halloran 
said weakly, passionately. ‘‘It has been 
nothing but a curse to me since I took it.’’ 

‘‘Most men would like to be cursed to 














the tune of a thousand dollars a day. Is 
Miss Halloran at home ?” 

“‘No. I am expecting her next week. 
She has been at the Fort, visiting the col- 
onel’s daughter.”’ 

‘*Coleman’s in the field. She may come 
home now,”’’ Croft said. 

Halloran’s face grew adeeper red. ‘‘ You 
will oblige me, Croft, by not making re- 
marks concerning my daughter and her 
friends.’’ 

‘*Have you spoken to her of the matter, 
as I asked you ?”’ 

“No. Iam waiting for her to get back.’’ 

‘‘ And I suppose before she left you were 
waiting for her to go.” 

‘* Well, why can’t you ask her yourself? 
American girls do not expect men to ask 
their fathers to propose for them. ‘They do 
their own love making.”’ 

Croft laughed shortly. 

“This is hardly a question of love mak- 
ing. Your daughter does not know the 
meaning of the word. There is time 
enough to teach her after I marry her. You 
might put it before her that you are mort- 
gaged up to your eyes, that she will be a 
pauper unless she marries me. She does 
love money.”’ 

‘* She cares nothing for it.’’ 

‘* She could no more live without luxury, 
without thousands to throw away upon 
whims, than she could live without air to 
breathe. She may not care formoney. She 
is certainly no miser, but she cares for the 
things it brings.” 

‘*T can pay my debts to you.’’ 

‘Can you? Can you pay your debts to 
the Standish family? This young man has 
the chin of his Puritan forefathers. He is 
not to be trifled with as you trifled with 
poor old Joshua back there in his fresh 
water college, poring over Greek and bot- 
any. This is a mining engineer, a man 
who has educated himself for exactly this 
work of taking from you your plunder. 
What are you going to do about it? Are 
you going to let your daughter know what 
you have done? Or are you going to give 
her to me?” 

Halloran was silent. His head was down, 
and he saw only the dashboard before him. 
Suddenly the horse shied at something in 
the road, and almost pulled the reins from 
his hands. He pulled them up quickly. 

‘*T will speak to her when she returns,’ 
he said. 

‘“‘Well, bring her home at once. The 
Indians are out, and she will be riding all 
through the Huachuca mountains alone, un- 
Jess she is watched.’’ 
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They were silent tintil they drove up to 
the door of Halloran’s house and alighted. 
Then Croft turned again. 

‘‘ What is the latest news from the new 
workings ?”’ 

‘‘The same old story. The ore is giving 
out.” 

Croft lifted his bag of ore from the bot- 
tom of the buggy where he had thrown it. 

‘What luck?’ Halloran asked rather 
timidly. 

“‘T don’t know. I haven't seen an assay. 
It looks pretty fair;’’ and without enlight- 
ening his partner any further Mr. Croft 
went into his own part of the house. 


II. 


STANDISH discovered that his ‘‘ hotel’’ 
was only a lodging house, and that he must 
go out into the town for his dinner. He 
was not at all sorry to do this, for the sights 
and sounds were all new to him. He 
was anxious to get into it, and feel that 
identity with the excitement of a booming 
camp which he knew was in the air. 

The proprietor of the hotel followed him 
to the door and waved his hand toward two 
restaurants across the street. One bore the 
popular mining camp name, ‘‘ Maison 
Dorée”’ in illuminated letters above its 
door, but the other, evidently a rival, out- 
did this splendor, and announced itself as 
the ‘‘Jeunesse Dorée’”’ in a transparency 
that was a marvel of colored glass. Stan- 
dish would have chosen this in any case, as 
a tribute to its owner’s enterprise in 
selecting a name, but the proprietor of the 
hotel seemed to favor it. 

‘* You'll find all the delicacies of the sea- 
son at the Geenus,’”’ he said. ‘‘ All our best 
people go there.” . 

A black eyed, short haired young woman 
came up to take his order. She wore a 
white serge gown made with a reefer, and 
her hands were in its pockets. 

‘*What’ll you have?’’ she asked. 

‘“ What have you?” 

‘“*Everything.”’ 

Standish took a slip from his notebook, 
wrote a menu, and handed it to her gravely. 
It comprised delicacies almost impossible to 
procure in the Eastern markets. The girl 
looked at it a moment, and then went away 
without a word. In course of time she came 
back with a broiled chicken of the proper 
age, and a bottle of claret, which he found 
had been exactly tempered to bring out the 


: flavor. 


‘‘T guess these’ll do you,”’ she said. 
The room was crowded with men and 
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wotter. Ata large round table in the cen- 
ter were half a dozen men—two or three, to 
Standish’s surprise, in the evening dress of 
civilization. One, a tall, dark boy, whose 
hair looked as though it had been lacquered 
upon his head, so smooth and shining was 
it, had on a velvet coat and a cartridge belt. 
The women were in the minority, and in 
some cases puzzled Standish. One, a slender 
faced girl, with brown braids, wore a simple 
white gown, and a straw hat with a white 
ribbon. Her face was as self respecting as 
any woman’s. There were two or three 
dogs, intelligent collies, lying at her fect, 
and she stopped her dinner to feed them. 
She was quite alone, and perfectly at ease 
in the crowd. 

The proprietor of the hotel came in and 
made his way to the central table. There 
he bent to speak to the black haired boy, 
who stopped in the midst of a merry jest 
which he had been telling with much mo- 
bility of feature and exhibition of white 
teeth, and looked in Standish’s direction. 
After he had satisfied himself, he arose and 
approached the new comer. 

“Tam John Torrance,” he said frankly. 
“Begley tells me that you are Mr. Standish, 
whom we have been expecting to pull the 
Lady Jane out of the water. We rather ex- 
pected you to let us send you an escort to 
protect your scalp between Fairbank and 
Allen Street.”’ 

‘‘T found the stage driver a sufficient pro- 
tection, thank you,’’ Standish said, taking 
the slender brown hand held out to him. 

‘Come over and dine with us, won’t 
you ?”’ 

But Standish declined the invitation, ac- 
cepting one, however, to go out with the 
spider-like Mr. Torrance when dinner was 
over. 

‘‘My father is out of town just now, so 
you will have to let me pilot you around 
until he gets back,’’ the young man said 
modestly. He looked around and caught 
the eye of the girl in the white frock, nod- 
ding to her with an air of easy and smiling 
familiarity. 

“Is that one of ‘our best people’ ?”’ 
Standish asked. ‘‘I was told they all dined 
here.” 

‘‘Well, that’s according to your stand- 
ard,’’ young Torrance said. ‘You will 
have to adjust that—to the climate. Miss 
de Vere sings in the Pretty-by-Night 
Saloon.’’ And he went back to his friends. 

Standish sat so near the vocalist that Tor- 
rance had been obliged to lower his voice 
as he spoke of her. A moment later, when 
two men, who were evidently miners, came 
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in and sat down at her table, he could hear 
almost every word they said. He did not 
close his ears, for he wanted to know ex- 
actly how a young woman named de Vere, 
who bore tle ear marks of the daughter of 
a country clergyman, and who sang in a 
Tombstone saloon, was treated by her com- 
panions. In a moment he discovered that 
they were talking to her mmch as they 
would have talked to any other girl of their 
class, except that they spoke more seriously 
than was usual, or than Standish supposed 
was usual, 

One sentence clung to his ear. 

“Tf Croft and Halloran are not careful, 
they will find that this is a harder country 
tolivein than to die in.’’ 

‘‘What is the sense of your talking like 
that ?” the girl said, stirring a salad dressing 
which Standish coveted. ‘‘Suppose Croft 
and Halloran were both dead. The mine 
would run under the town just the same, 
wouldn’t it? And the people who came in 
for it would claim your lots on top just the 
same. The owners would be humans, just 
the same.’’ 

‘* Halloran’s daughter’d get it.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ the girl said, ‘‘ what difference ’d 
that make? She'd give you a hospital, 
maybe, but she’d sell the mine to get the 
money, and the story would go right on. 
Croft and Halloran are just men, and Hal- 
loran’s daughter’s just a woman, who’s had 
everything she wanted all her life, and who 
means to go on having it, whatever hap- 
pens to anybody else.”’ 

‘‘Well, all I can say is that there’s no 
right in it. I don’t see why the union don't 
order every man out of the Thread, But 
no, the very men who are working her are 
the ones who live on top and own their own 
houses that the owners are trying to steal.’ 

‘“‘They have some common sense, that’s 
the reason they own houses,”’ the girl said. 

‘* According to what I hear,’’ one man 
put in, ‘‘the lots on top are going to be all 
that’s left for the owners before long. The 
vein’s gettin’ barren. All the good ore, 
now, runs toward the Lady Jane, and— 
water.”’ 

‘Tf water's comin’ in that way,”’ the girl 
said, ‘‘there won’t be any camp, and you'll 
all have to move anyhow—to get bread to 
eat—so what are you fighting over? Taste 
that.”’ 

A big Cornishman, almost a giant, yellow 
haired, broad toothed, awkward, and happy, 
came into the room, followed by a girl 
whose beauty, even to Standish’s metro- 
politan standards, was startling. She was 
medium sized, rather gayly ‘dressed; with a 
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big hat set coquettishly on the side of a 
small, curled head. Instead of being vul- 
gar, she had the picturesqueness of a French 
pastel. Her lips were curved and parted in 
a smile, which took in every man in the 
room, ‘There was a bloom upon her skin, a 
roundness of her slender neck, and a moist 
brilliancy in her blue eyes, which were 
charming. 

She and the man stopped at the table 
where Miss de Vere sat, and they ex- 
changed the greetings of old friends. 

“Are you just coming in to dinner, 
Jenny ? You will be late.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no! They’ve got shrimps. Jacoby’s 
promised me some shrimps. I’m just goin’ 
to eat shrimps—a quart!’’ And she passed 
on, Jacoby looking down at her in adoring 
‘admiration. 

‘I’m glad to get Jenny settled,” the girl 
said, as the Cornishman and his sweetheart 
moved on. ‘‘In a town like this, I’m glad 
to see her with an honest, big fellow like 
Jacoby.’’ She spoke with the seriousness 
and gravity of the girl’s mother. 

‘*Is she settled ?”’ one of the men asked. 

‘*Look here,’’ the girl said, as she arose 
and started out, ‘‘you’d better not let 
Jacoby hear you ask as much as that. He’s 
going to marry Jenny, and I guess he can 
keep her settled until he does. I guess 
Jacoby knows what he’s about.”’ 

Standish walked up the silent trail to- 
ward the Lady Jane with Jack Torrance, 
having declined an invitation to ‘‘do the 
town.”’ 

‘*Most people like to go over the ground 
when they first get in,’’ the boy said cheer- 
fully, ‘‘but it’s stupid enough after you 
know it. There’s always sportin the camp 
somewhere, if you are on to it. We might 
go in and hear de Vere sing and watch 
Jenny dance. She’s rigged up some kind of 
an arrangement of stuff, and she stands in 
the middle of it and swirls. It looks rather 
pretty.” 

‘‘ Was that the pretty girl with the giant ?” 
Standish asked. 

“Yes, that’s Jacoby. Isn’t he fine, 
though? Morrison, who owns the Pretty-by- 
Night, is going to send to San Fran and get 
a trainer for him, and we’re all going to 
back Jacoby to beat the world. He can 
knock down a steer. Then Morrison is 
going to start on the road with his ‘troop,’ 
as he calls them. Tombstone is bound to 
show some talent.’’ 

‘‘There seems to be some trouble about 
the Silver Thread ?’’ Standish said interrog- 
atively. 

The boy looked at him rather uneasily. 
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“We don’t talk about that much. The 
Thread goes right under the town, you 
know, and lately, after the men have staked 
out their lots and built houses on them, the 
Thread owners are claiming that the land 
on top is theirs as well as the mine under- 
neath, and they demand rent.”’ 

“* Well?” 

‘* Well, people ain’t rushing in to pay it,”’ 
Torrance said witha laugh. ‘‘I suppose, 
technically speaking, the land does belong 
to the Thread. We think the land on top 
of our mines belongs to us, but we don’t 
ask rent of our squatters. They are mostly 
coyotes.”’ 

Standish turned to look back as they 
reached the top of the Grand Central Hill. 
The plain was flooded with moonlight, and 
the little town, with its one story houses 
and its twinkling lamps, looked like a star 
spangled shadow in a basin of white light. 
Here and there along the trail were great 
buildings full of the sound of heavy 
machinery, of the rolling of cars of rock as 
they came upon the cage and were pushed 
out into the ore bins, or upon the ‘‘dump.”’ 
Away up the mountain side could be heard 
the clash of a twenty stamp mill, and 
almost at their ears the soft musical trickle, 
trickle, of water. 

‘€ What is that ?’’ Standish asked. 

“That is the water falling into the 
reservoir. It comes from twenty miles 
awey, beyond the Fort, in the mountains. 
Oli, we have all the improvements,”’ with 
laughing pride. ‘‘ Gas, artificial ice, 
water. Some man came out here and 
listened to a boomer telling him that all 
Arizona needed to be heaven was water and 
good society. The stranger said it reminded 
him of the other place. But we’re one 
ahead. We've got the water.’’ 


III. 


STANDISH had been dining with Croft. 
After three weeks of life in the camp he had 
learned most of the ways of these people, 
and had tried seriously to adjust himself to 
their point of view. He had found it en- 
tirely different from anything he had known 
before. 

Here wasa community absolutely without 
the healthy conscience of a public opinion. 
There was no settled life, no standard, no 
doing the right thing today because it was 
right,and because experience had taught that 
in the end rightness is good policy, good busi- 
ness. Nobody was creating for himself a 
future in Tombstone. 

Croft had come into Arizona four years 

















before—from where, nobody knew exactly. 
Nobody asked. He had started a small 
bank in the town when the first signs of 
paying ore cropped out, and had given the 
general impression that his banking was 
merely a side issue, that it was more for his 
own convenience than as a money making 
venture, 

But it had made money. There were men 
who had come to Croft’s little bank for tem- 
porary loans, which he smilingly gave out to 
them as an accomodation, who had finally 
left in his hands the properties over which 
they had struggled and toiled. Many of them 
had labored with pick and shovel, putting 
their last endeavor and dollar into what 
they hoped was to result in fortune. Some 
of the properties had become fortunes, and 
Croft was a rich man. 

He had taken the whole second floor in 
the big building known as Mining Exchange 
Hall, and thrown together by doorways and 
arches the sixteen rooms that had been 
offices. He had made himself a beautiful 
and unique bachelor apartment, with here 
and there the color of that drop of oriental 
blood showing in his decorations. 

There were skins on the floors, Navajo 
blankets so fine of texture and color that 
they would hold water, or blend against 
the most glowing velvet. Mexican pottery, 
Guadalajara nettings, and handsomely 
mounted arms were on some of the walls, 
with here and there a picture that was a 
good bit of color, or a photograph of a fam- 
ous painting. 

Croft wascomfortable. Since he had be- 
come associated more or less with Halloran, 
he had taken to living part of the time at 
the great house which the owner of the 
Silver Thread had built, two or three miles 
from town; but generally Croft was sure to 
be back again in his own rooms in town by 
nightfall. 

He had seemingly taken a great fancy to 
Standish. He had invited him to his house 
several times, and had made a point of put- 
ting in his way all the comforts procurable 
in the camp. Standish had found rooms of 
his own on the edge of the town, and had 
begun his work on the Lady Jane. Tonight 
he had been dining with Croft, and it was 
eleven o’clock. 

He had wondered just where he would 
have placed his host in an older civilization. 
In Tombstone Croft dined at half past 
seven, always in evening dress, which 
seemed a trifle strained to a man to whom 
an evening coat had always been as ready as 
any other; and then on the hot summer 
nights he would exchange this for silk py- 
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jamas and insist upon his guests clothing 
themselves likewise from his own stock. 

This night Croft and Standish were smok- 
ing, pyjama clad, on the twelve foot balcony 
which had been built out over the street, 
asking leave of neither county nor council. 
Croft lay in one of the long hammocks, 
silent as usual. 

From Allen Street, a square away, came 
echoes of the hilarity of dance halls and sa- 
loons; the galloping of ponies upon the 
hard, white street; shouts and sometimes 
a pistol shot. Fremont Street, which 
Croft’s balcony overhung, was quiet. 

Suddenly there appeared out of the shad- 
ows, across the way, the light from an open 
door. Standish had noticed it before as be- 
ing the only shop on Fremont Street, and 
bearing over its front ‘‘ Papago Store,’’ in 
black paint. Noone ever seemed to go in 
or out except the owner, a meek, circuit 
rider sort of aman. Now and then one of 
those stately processions of Mexican Indian 
women, who walk single file into the town 
bearing the earthen water ollas on their 
white wrapped heads, would stop and ex- 
change a pot for a few yards of calico; but 
regular customers there seemed to be none. 

But now, looking over the boxes of mign- 
onette and musk plant, whose wet sweet- 
ness freshened the dry air of the night, 
Standish saw something going on in the 
Papagostore. There wasa shapeless, blank- 
eted bundle standing by the counter, in the 
light of the oil lamp, and outside on the 
ground there were more dark, shadowy 
forms. Something the storekeeper was 
putting into a canvas bag glittered. 

‘“* Croft,’? Standish said with some excite- 
ment, ‘‘do you people allow that man 
across the way to sell ammunition to the 
Indians ?”’ 

‘‘Allow? There isn’t any question of al- 
lowing in Arizona. If aman has anything 
to sell, he is glad toget money for it, in- 
stead of having it taken away from him. 
But you may notice that it is the trade of 
the peaceful Papago that is solicited by the 
merchant over the way.’’ 

‘Why is his slop stuck away in this hole 
and corner ?’’ 

‘Instead of being in the mart of Allen 
Street? Iam afraid your observation is not 
keen. What room is there for a simple 


grocery store on Allen Street? There is 
scarcely enough space there for the saloons 
and gambling houses.’’ 

But Standish had taken the whole Indian 
question seriously to heart, and he was not 
to be swerved from it. The Apaches had 
been dropping away, band by band, from 
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the reservation, killing and burning and 
stealing as they went. Sickening tales had 
been brought into the town—tales which 
had made Standish’s blood hot in his veins, 
which had brought a wrinkle between his 
brows, and a lump into his throat. The 
presence of anything like these figures 
across the street was, from his point of 
view, a matter to be investigated. 

‘* Croft, come here,’’ he said. 

Croft lifted his long, strong body from the 
netting which held it lax, and came over to 
the edge of the balcony. Leaning far out, 
he looked where Standish pointed. The 
blanketed men were standing in a row, 
gazing over the roofs of the low houses to- 
ward the Dragoon mountains behind. 

Croft turned and ran through his rooms, 
Standish following him. The Chinese cook, 
in his usual dilatory fashion, had stopped 
washing the dinner dishes to set out a row 
of goblets partly filled with water, for the 
purpose of bringing forth ear splitting Chi- 
nese melodies by the union of his wet 
fingers and their vibrating brims. Croft’s 
pyjama sleeve caught the first one and sent 
the whole row down with a crash. He only 
swung the silk free, and went on to the 
back windows. 

There seemed to be nothing visible there 
save the dusky plain, which, as experience 
had taught Standish, was no plain at all, 
but miles of hills and hollows, bordered on 
the other side by the jagged topped, theatri- 
cal Dragoons. As they looked, from the 
highest peak there came a flash, another, 
and yet another. Croft turned to Standish 
standing beside him. 

“Tam going over there. Miss Halloran 
has taken a party of friends to Cochise’s 
old stronghold, exactly below those signal 
fires, for a campfire picnic. Will you 
come ?”’ 

The look on the young man’s face an- 
swered him. Before Standish could get out 
a word, Croft went back through the rooms, 
calling Melton at the top of his voice. His 
man put his head out of a doorway with 
the celerity of a jack in the box. Nobody 
lagged in Croft’s employ. 

‘Get me some clothes. Get Mr. Stan- 
dish some clothes. We are going to ride. 
Send to the corral after horses. Have the 
cavalry saddles put on, and some meat and 
bread. Get outthe guns. What in the devil 
are you waiting for?” 

Standish had come from his own rooms 
in the evening dress Croft seemed to expect, 


but he did not think of refusing his host’s © 


offer of riding clothes. They were so nearly 
the same size that fit was a matter of no 


moment. Evidently it was something very 
serious that had so put out the even Croft, 
and Standish, young and iron nerved, was 
full of an uneasy excitement. 

As they swung into their saddles Crof: 
turned to Melton. 

‘Go to Allen Street,’’ he said, ‘‘and sa 
that Apaches are on the border of the town 
Teli them to follow us toward Cochise’: 
stronghold. We shall only be a minute 
ahead,’’ he added, turning to Standish. 
‘There will be a hundred men on our trail. 
These Indians who have just left town we 
shall not see. An Apache can hide in a 
rabbit hole.’’ 

‘‘Do you think there is any danger for 
the Halloran party ?” Standish asked. 

‘‘God knows, when reckless folly leads, 
what will be the outcome! ”’ 

‘“Who made up the party?” 

‘Young Torrance and his mother, and 
some young fellows of their set, the col- 
onel’s daughter from the Fort, and old 
Ryder, the superintendent of the Broadway 
company.”’ 

‘‘The soldiers are over in this direction 
somewhere, are they not?” Standish asked. 

‘“‘Tam sure Ido not know,”’’ Croft said 
coldly. ‘‘They are of no account if they 
are. I’d rather have ten of those rustlers 
coming there than a regiment of soldiers.’’ 

It was popular in Arizona then to deride 
the soldiers. Every power of controlling 
the Indians had been taken from their 
hands, and then upon their shoulders was 
placed all the blame for every outrage. 

Croft remembered that he had heard in 
the morning that Captain Coleman was sup- 
posed to be in the neighborhood of the 
Dragoons with his troop, and after Kather- 
ine Halloran had made up her party to go 
there, walking by him with her invitations 
as though he had never existed, he had 
heard that Coleman had gone over into 
Grass Valley. He set his teeth as he 
thought of her peril; but there wasa satis- 
faction in the thought that she might owe 
her life to him. Croft was not a physical 
coward. Warfare of any kind found him 
ready. 

As the two men spurred their horses over 
the dusty white road across the mesa, there 
was another flash from the rocks miles 
ahead of them, but so near, through the 
crystalline atmosphere, that it seemed al- 
most as though they could see the flames. 
Behind them came the sound of yells, of 
pistol shots, of songs. 

Croft turned in his saddle. 

“Listen to that crowd of fools behind 
us,’’ he said contemptuously. ‘‘ They don’t 
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know the tieaning of fear. They would 
fight anything on the millionth part of 
a chance of coming out alive—and gamble 
on the result. And they are starting out on 
an Indian hunt, singing the last senti- 
mental melody de Vere has taught them.”’ 

He laughed his short, disagreeable laugh. 
He talked more freely to Standish than to 
any man who had ever come to the camp. 
He seemed to have found something fascin- 
ating about the young fellow. It may have 
been the honesty of his speech and face, the 
refreshing sight of one who seemed so 
straightforward ; or it may be that he was 
hoping to draw from him the real secret of 
his visit to the Territory, his knowledge 
that the Silver Thread’s great income be- 
longed half and half to the Standish family. 
Or again he may have let his tongue loose, 
remembering that when Katherine Halloran 
was once his wife, it might be expedient to 
have Standish out of the way. One can 
afford to be talkative to a man whose days 
are numbered. Life meant little in those 
days in Arizona. A man held even his own 
with reckless hands. 

And Standish perhaps knew why he let 
himself be so often in Croft's society. 

Suddenly Croft drew up his horse and 
listened, throwing the animal back upon its 
haunches. There was a sound of wheels 
rapidly whirling over the hard ground, of 
madly galloping hoofs. In the rush of 
their approach there was all the panic of a 
runaway. 

The two men expected to see frantic 
horses tearing unguided down the road. 
They had stopped on the verge of one of 
these crevasses in the dry plain, which it 
seems ridiculous to say were worn out by a 
rush of water. The road ran steeply into 
it on both sides, Even as they halted they 
saw on the opposite edge a great shadow 
appear and almost fall into the depths. It 
was the climax of the runaway, and the 
sounds coming quick on their ears told 
them that it was disaster. 

In an instant they were down into the 
ravine, and off their horses. The wagon 
was safely upright, but two of the four 
horses were down, and a man and a woman 
were at their heads. 

“Is that you, Torrance?’’ Croft called. 

‘“How many are there of you?” the 
young man asked anxiously. 

Across the mesa were carried the travel- 
ing sounds of Allen Street. 

‘““A hundred or so,’’ Croft returned. 
‘* What is it? Indians?’’ 

'“ My God, yes! We drove through a 


whole camp of them.’’ 


‘* Some of Maus’ scouts, probably,’’ Croft 
said belittlingly. 

‘*Do you think Iam a fool?’’ Jack Tor- 
rance was hot tempered from nervousness, 
‘* T know an Indian scout.’’ 

Croft had gently pushed the girl away 
from the head of the fallen wheeler. Then 
he had gone to the wagon, which he seemed 
to know perfectly, and found a lantern in 
some part of it. By its light Standish saw 
that the equipment of the party was most 
extraordinary. 

The wagon was heavy and handsome, like 
a specially built drag. On the back seat 
were Mrs. Torrance — with whose good 
natured, indifferent manner he was already 
acquainted—and an elderly man named 
Ryder, whom he had met several times, 
and the flavor of whose carefully told anec- 
dotes he had found rather insipid. In the 
middle sat another girl, and a young man 
who had evidently been so occupied in 
quieting her that it had just occurred to 
him to climb down and see about giving 
his assistance in getting the horses up. 

The whole expression of the party was 
startling in the wild stillness of the desert 
night. But it was upon the face of the girl 
who had stood at the horses’ heads that 
Standish’s gaze rested. He felt a tingle go 
all along his nerves as he saw her. And as 
she looked up and met his gaze, the white- 
ness left her face, and even in the light of 
the lantern he could see the color come up 
in it. There was an expression that was 
proud and as it were defiant of her own 
show of feeling. 

‘‘I did not know it was you,” he said 
under his breath as he walked by her, but 
she neither looked into his eyes nor an- 
swered him. 

Mrs. Torrance, Ryder, the young lady, 
and her attendant cavalier had climbed 
down from the wagon and made their way 
over the arroyo and up the opposite bank. 
Torrance was talking rapidly, telling his 
story, and getting his harness and horses in 
condition to take up the journey. The men 
from the town could be heard coming 
nearer. Croft mounted his horse. 

‘‘T am going to the top to see if there are 
any signs of Indians.”’ 

The moon was showing itstardy, waning 
face over the horizon, and in its nearly level 
ray Croft could be plainly seen as his horse 
climbed the shelving side of the water worn 
arroyo. He called back to Standish as he 
disappeared from view : 

‘Ride over and send the men back. Tell 
them not to ride too far ahead.’’ 

Standish left the girl climbing into the 
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wagon, and did not stop to help her, but 
swung himself into his saddle and rode back 
over the little chasm, and up to the top. 
The party from the wagon were seated on 
rocks, perfectly at ease after their fright, 
lamenting the loss of their supper, and cal- 
culating how they would get out part of 
their provisions and eat them there by 
moonlight, as soon as the wagon came over. 

‘‘We’d better go home,’’ Mrs. Torrance 
said. ‘‘A little chilly wind swept over 
me. I believe it is going to rain. It is 
time it rained. It is well into the season. 
Isaw thunder storms away in the moun- 
tains this afternoon.”’ 

Standish rode up and called his message 
to the coming men. They stopped, turned 
in some confusion, and started back. One 
disentangled himself from the rest and 
came loping his pony up to Standish. 

‘‘ What’s goin’ on?” he asked. 

‘Mr. Torrance and some friends were 
running from the Indians, and met with 
a slight accident.”’ 

“Is that Miss Halloran’s wagon ?’’ the 
man asked. It was getting lighter, and to 
his eyes, accustomed to the atmosphere, the 
whole scene was evidently plain. ‘‘ Hi!” 
he called after the retreating men, but his 
voice was lost. ‘‘ They hadn’t no idea there 
was women along. Why couldn’t you say 
something ?”’ 

It had seemed to Standish for a second 
or two that there had been a distant roar- 
ing in his ears—just a faint sound getting 
nearer and nearer. ‘They could see Tor- 
rance leaning over, looking at his brakes, 
his horses ready to start. Miss Halloran 
was behind him. 

Suddenly the man by Standish waved his 
hat and shouted, ‘‘ Drive! Drive! Water!”’ 

Torrance looked in bewilderment. The 
roar had grown, and in the moonlight they 
could see a black mass, with here and there 
a glint of white, coming down the arroyo. 
There had been a cloud burst in the moun- 
tains, and the torrent was upon them. 

Giving his horses the lash, Torrance tried 
to turn them. There would have been time 
to dash straight across, but the wagon could 
not turn on the steep hillside. 

Standish heard only the coming water, 
saw only that girl’s face, and her danger. 
Heedless of everything else, he spurred his 
horse down in a race with the flood. It 
looked to the people on the bank behind 
him as though he had dashed into the very 
fury of it. He never knew how he did it, 
but he lifted Katherine Halloran from the 
wagon as he passed it, and held her fast, as 
he spurred his snorting, straining horse up 


the steep slope, as the mass of water struck 
the horses and wagon, taking poor Jack 
Torrance with them. 

As they touched the top and safety, he 
tried to draw in the horse, but it was more 
than he could manage. Frightened by the 
confusion and its double burden, it ran for 
a dozen yards before he could stop it and 
let her down. He dropped beside her, and 
pushed the reins into her hands. 

‘* Hold the horse,” he said, ‘‘ until I see;” 
and started on a run back to the stream. 

She stood a moment, and then, leading 
the horse, followed him. She saw the 
wagon thrown like a plaything high against 
the opposite side of the ravine, its wheels 
uppermost. Standish was lying down on 
the bank, pulling at something. She 
dropped the horse’s bridie and went to help 
him. Between them they drew young 
Torrance, exhausted and almost dead, from 
the water. 

He put his hand to his head while Stan- 
dish held a flask of brandy to his lips. 

‘Pretty close squeak that time. Where 
are the horses? I’m glad you got out. But 
how are we going to get over and home ?”’ 

Croft rode up and spoke with a calmness 
which held the presage of despair. 

‘“‘Torrance, see if your ammunition is 
dry, and get up behind Standish. There 
are Apaches a mile away. We must make 
for the Broadway mill. Nobody can cross 
that torrent tonight. Miss Halloran, will 
you let me lift you to my horse ?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Standish will take me up, thank 
you, Mr. Croft,’’ she said ceremoniously; 
‘‘if—”’ her voice broke a little hysterically 
—‘‘I have not lost his horse.”’ 


IV. 


THE Broadway mill was three miles away. 
While the horses were strong, they were 
unaccustomed to carrying double, and it 
had been by no means an easy task to keep 
them from refusing to go on altogether. 
Standish had been obliged to carry Miss 
Halloran before instead of behind his 
saddle. She was tall, but not heavy. Not 
one word did they speak to each other be- 
yond the necessary directions. 

Standish did not look back, but Torrance 
and Croft did so each moment, and he saw 
Torrance draw his pistol from its holster 
and slip new cartridges from Croft’s belt 
into it, and then take into his hand the rifle 
that had been fastened to Croft’s saddle. 
This done, Torrance called softly, ‘‘ Ride as 
fast as you can go!’’ and Croft’s horse fell 
a little behind. Standish knew that it meant 
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that they were being followed fast, and 
that the men had fallen behind to protect 
the woman. 

Then Katherine Halloran spoke. ‘‘If 
the Indians come—you know—you must 
kill me.”’ 

Her voice was perfectly calm. 

“Yes,” he said, and they rode on, the 
only sound their own horses’ footfalls. 

She looked over his shoulder, and he 
could feel the great throb that her heart 
gave against his own. 

‘‘Jack,’”’ she said pantingly, ‘‘they are 
coming! I can see them. Forgive me. 
Tell me you forgive me.”’ 

Standish was silent—he, too, turned and 
looked. Dimly behind Croft and Torrance 
he could see horsemen coming—gaining 
upon them. 

The girl gave a sigh, almost a groan. 

‘“ Why did you come here?”’ she said. 

‘*T did not know you were here,’’ he an- 
swered. To both of them, in the face of a 
terrible death, their own drama still swal- 
lowed up everything. 

‘‘Why did you risk your life to.snatch me 
from the water ?”’ 

‘*T would have done it foranybody. You 
evidently have uses for your life. They tell 
me you have.”’ 

‘‘Any woman would have doubted you— 
with such proofs.”’ 

‘* Proofs! ’’ he said. 

‘Yes, proofs! ’’ she began. 

It was growing light with the coming of 
the early summer’s morning. For five min- 
utes they had been in sight of the buildings 
of the mill, but its thunders were silent. 

‘“My God!” Standish said. ‘‘The mill 
is empty. The men must have gone.” 

He spurred his heavily laden horse on. 
There came from behind them the sound of 
shots. Croft and Torrance were trying to 
hold the Indians back. They were near 
enough now for Katherine to see through 
the clear air the bent forms of the savages, 
and she clung closer to'Standish in a horror 
heightened by what every woman on the 
frontier knows of them. 

The road made by the ore wagons ran be- 
tween the mill and the house, spreading 
there into a hard, white plain like a court. 
Croft’s horse was coming fast behind them 
now. Suddenly from the mill there came 
a puff of white smoke, a report, and Stan- 
dish felt a bullet whiz within an inch of his 
face. At the same instant the gateway of 
the house opened, and a voice called from 
the court, ‘‘ Ride in here for your lives!’’ 

In another second both horses stood in- 
side the inclosure, panting, surrounded by 


half a dozen men with rifles in their hands; 
and they knew that Indians had attacked 
the mill, had probably killed all the men at 
work there, and that the house was in a 
state of siege, with reinforcements of the 
enemy at their very heels, 


V. 


THE house of the Broadway Company 
had been designed by one of the directors, 
who prided himself upon his common sense. 
He had spent infinite pains in making it 
almost as impregnable asa fortress—in 
front—evidently under the impression that 
Indians contented themselves with parleying 
at the front door. There were loopholes 
covered by painted wire, and there was even 
a little cannon mounted on the top of the 
house. At the back there was a very 
wide, sheltering wooden veranda, and the 
windows came down to the ground. The 
hallway was a court with a heavy, iron 
studded door at each end. 

There were ten mill hands in the house, 
who had come in for breakfast and sleep, 
when the Indians, thinking the mill was 
empty, had dashed into it. There had 
been some firing out there, as all the men 
carried revolvers, but it had soon stopped, 
and probably the men were dead. 

‘‘ Who is on the roof ?’’ Croft asked. ‘‘I 
am going up there to see how things look.” 

‘* There is nobody there,’’ one of the men 
said. ‘‘The cannon hasn’t been cleaned. 
We never expected the Indians to dare 
come as near as this.” 

Croft knew the place as he knew every 
house for miles around, and he made for 
the staircase which led to the flat roof. 
Standish followed. A parapet of adobe 
bricks had been built all around, and in this 
were loopholes for the little cannon. 

As he reached the top step, Staridish 
heard some one at his back, and turned to 
see Katherine Halloran standing there with 
a rifle in her hand. 

‘* Go back,”’ he said. 

“*T will not. Icanaim a rifle as well as 
you can. I am the cause of our being here 
instead of safe at home. I will stay.” 

Croft was on his hands and knees before 
the little cannon trying to getitintoworking . 
order. Standish and the girl were standing, 
and as they looked into each other’s faces a 
bullet sung by between them. 

‘‘Drop !” Croft cried. ‘‘ Bring the rifles 
here. We need every gun. Miss Halloran, 
will you please go back into the house ?” 

She did not say one word, but took her 
station at a loophole, 
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The Indians who had followed them had 
disappeared. Probably they imagined that 
the shots from the mill were from a party 
of white men, and it was unusual for them 
to attack more than a single enemy, so near 
a settlement. 

The sun had leaped up into the cloudless 
sky, and in a very few hours the earth 
would be quivering with heat. Standish 
made a mental calculation how long it 
would be before the Tombstone people 
would be able to cross the arroyo and come 
to their assistance. The Broadway mill 
was the nearest shelter, and they might be 
expected to go there. 

Croft worked at the gun. 

“‘Confound the thing!’ he said. ‘I'd 
like to shoot the men out of it! Why 
couldn’t they keep it clean? Knock an- 
other brick out of that loophole, Standish, 
and help me move it over. They will attack 
from the back.”’ 

‘*No,’’ Miss Halloran said. ‘‘ They know 
the back is weak as well as you do. They 
expect that to be protected. They will draw 
the fire toward the front, and then try to 
get under the protection of the porch.’’ 

She might have been an Amazon from 
her coolness. Standish was amazed at it. 
He could not keep his eyes from her face, 
although she did not seem to notice him. 

“You are right,’’ Croft said, putting his 
little gun into place, ‘‘ although they might 
have expected anything from the fools who 
fortified this house.’’ : 

He made a quick exclamation, and Stan- 
dish and Miss Halloran involuntarily lifted 
their heads until they could see over the 
brick parapet. Coming toward the house 
from the mill was a band of Apaches— 
Apaches unmistakably. They were a mot- 

ley crowd, as far removed from the conven- 
tional Indian as reality is usually removed 
from fancy. They wore the old coats of 
murdered settlers over dirty white shirts, 
with rags tied about their heads and knotted 
in the middle of their foreheads. The skin 
of an Apache is not red, but a disgusting 
brown, and instead of the straight limbs and 
haughty bearing of the Indian of fancy, 
thesy were stooped and bow legged, and 
about them as they advanced was a sugges- 
tion of reptilia. Humanity was loathsomely 
travestied. No man who has ever seen the 
Apache on a raid ever forgets the sight. 

They would have made a fair and square 
target for the little gun which Croft had 
loaded and aimed, but with the cunning 
which makes their devilishness so effective, 
they had screened their bodies with those 


( Zo be continued.) 


of the ten mill men, whom their comrades 
had supposed dead. The Indians had bound 
them hand and foot, so that they could 
barely shuffle along over the sand. They 
evidently were to be used as a screen until 
the Indians could come near enough to get 
into the shelter of the veranda, when an 
entrance would be comparatively easy. 

The aspect of the captured men was curi- 
ous. ‘They wore the gray and red shirts of 
the ordinary miner. Some had slouched 
hats pushed back from their faces, and some 
were bare headed. Here and there was a 
man with a dark spot on his clothes, where 
blood had oozed through. 

Croft leveled his rifle. 

“Do not shoot!’’ Katherine Halloran 
caught his gun. ‘‘ You will kill one of the 
men.”’ 

‘“‘ They ought to bekilled. What dothey 
mean by allowing themselves to be made 
into a shield ?” 

‘Probably because their lives are as valu- 
able to them as yours.”’ 

‘There is Jacoby. Stand on the rampart 
for an instant—the men do not know that 
there isa woman in the house.”’ 

“T will not! Why should they be killed 
to save me?”’ 

Standish had already put out his hand to 
hold her. It made him sick to think of the 
possibility of her falling from the crumbling 
walls into the hands of those fiends. 

‘*Then I will fire into them,’’ Croft said, 
putting his hand to the cannon, ‘‘ and blow 
up the whole lot! ’’ 

She looked at him a second, eyes blazing 
into eyes, and she saw that he meant what 
he said. Before Standish could prevent, 
she had sprung to the narrow ledge made 
by the rampart of crumbling, sun baked 
bricks. ‘There were even chances of her 
going over. Standish stood up and dragged 
her back. In that second he saw, as in a 
panorama, every outrage inflicted by such 
men as these upon defenseless women, since 
the world began. 

The captive mill men saw her, too, and a 
sound like a groan went along their line. 
Standish had already recognized among 
them the big Cornishman he had seen in 
the restaurant the night of his arrival. 

Jacoby looked more of a giant than ever— 
like a blond gladiator, among the miners 
and Indians. When he saw the girl appear 
for an instant, he shouted: . 

‘*Fire! Don’t mind me. Take care o’ the 
woman!’’ And turning, he sprang, bare 
handed and bound, at the throat of the In- 
dian behind him, 
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PULLMAN. 


One of the romances of American enterprise—Mr. Puliman’s career and personality, 
his energy and business perception, his flourishing city, and the 
colossal industry he founded and directs. 


By Richard H. 


SMe: or four years ago, when the 

limits of Chicago were extended 
over a hundred square miles or so of the 
surrounding territory, one of the com- 
munities incorporated with the Western 
metropolis was the very remarkable one 
christened after its founder, whose name 
stands at the head of this article. 

Pullman has often been described as 
a ‘*model town.” The term is in some 
ways misleading. It was not built 
with any purpose of reforming the 
world, or to exploit any social theory. 
It was not a communistic experiment; it 
was not a benevolent project. Some of 
those who have discussed it have missed 
this point. A well known writer on 
sociological topics has said of it that 
‘*we may shrug our shoulders at a phil- 
anthropy which demands a price for 
everything it offers.” As a matter of 
fact, of philanthropy, in the sense of 
charity, there is none at Pullman. There 
is no pretense of it. It is not a charit- 
able enterprise at all. It is simply a 
great business undertaking—one of the 
greatest and most successful in the 
world, and one of the most thoroughly 
businesslike. Incidentally, in the 
sense of being helpful and beneficent to 
thousands of people, it is philanthropic 
—philanthropic to an extent with which 
very few charities can compare. 

The community’s history is soon told. 
Fifteen years ago George M. Pullman, 
the head of a great manufacturing in- 
dustry, bought a tract of some thirty 
five hundred acres of land a few miles 
south of Chicago, on the shores of the 
inlet known as Calumet Lake. Here he 
established his great car building shops, 
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and a town for their thousands of work- 
men. With ample capital at command, 
the undertaking was carried out on a 
plan as systematic as it was colossal. 
First the streets were laid out and paved, 
with a complete system of sewerage and 
water supply. Next came the factories, 
and the public buildings—a railway 
station, a hotel, a market, a school, and 
two churches. Shade trees were planted 
everywhere, and parks beautified with 
flowers and grass. Then the houses 
were built—good businesslike houses 
with every possible comfort, but with 
nothing faddish about them—and offered 
at a fair rent. Most of the company’s 
employees became tenants. Others pre- 
ferred to go elsewhere, where they could 
own their own homes. There was no 
compulsion about it; the whole thing 
was on a business basis, not one of phil- 
anthropy or of paternal supervision. 

It is distinctly understood that noth- 
ing is given away at Pullman. Mr. 
Pullman did indeed present a library to 
the town, but to use it a membership 
ticket must be bought and paid for, the 
proceeds being used for the mainten- 
ance of the institution. The churches 
are rented to the congregations using 
them, and the same principle maintains 
throughout. Everything is the prop- 
erty of the company. Only so could 
disorderly elements be excluded from the 
community—as they are, probably, from 
no other of its size in the world. 

When the first houses were ready for 
occupancy, the company’s lawyers had 
drawn up a lease full of restrictions and 
prohibitory clauses. The tenant must 
not keep intoxicating liquors for sale, 
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must not do this and must not do that 
—all set forth in voluminous legal 
verbiage. Mr. Pullman read it through, 
and then drew his pen through the 
whole list of restrictions. At the 
bottom he wrote: ‘‘ This lease is ter- 
minable at the pleasure of either party 
by giving the other a notice of ten 
days.’’ Inaperfectly fair and business- 
like way he had carried his point with- 
out posing as a censor of public morals. 
We have said more, so far, of Mr. 
Pullman’s town than of himself, because 
it is his most striking achievement ; it 
is a key to the character and purposes 
of the man, and will stand as a unique 
monument to his power of forming and 
realizing a great conception. Somebody 
once asked him: ‘‘Did you dream, 
when you built your first car, of the 
present vast concern, with its palaces 
scurrying on wheels over the face of the 
earth? Did the spires and towers and 
the great smoking chimneys of your 
city of Pullman loom up out of the 
phantom future in your dreams?” 
‘‘No,” he said. ‘I distinctly did 
not dream. If I had dreamed then I 
should probably be dreaming now.”’ 
The first Pullman car, the result of 
many experiments and much thought 
and work—but no dreaming—was built 
for the Alton road in 1863. Mr. Pull- 
man had gone to Chicago four years be- 
fore that. Born in western New York, 
as a boy he had worked in a country 
store, and then joined an elder brother 
in thecabinet making trade. Very early 
he had branched out for himself, and had 
undertaken contracts for removing ware- 
houses and other buildings along the 
Erie Canal, which was being widened 
by the State. Successful in these, he 
went West to do similar work on a 
larger scale in Chicago, where whole 
blocks were being raised to conform with 
an elevation in the grade of the streets. 
Shortly before going to Chicago, Mr. 
Pullman had ridden from Buffalo to 
Westfield in one of the coaches then 
sometimes used for long journeys at 
night. In comparison to these primi- 
tive contrivances the bunks of an ocean 
steamer’s steerage were ideals of com- 
fort, Though they were by courtesy 
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designated as sleeping cars, 
could a passenger sleep in the dark and 
natrow pigeonhole, devoid of sheet or 
pillow, for half of which he paid fifty 
cents. Mr. Pullman lay awake that 
night, and as the train bumped and 
jolted forward he made up his mind that 
the man who could supply the public 
with a comfortable car for night travel 
would benefit the world and might en- 
rich himself. 

The idea was firmly impressed upon 
his mind, and when he reached Chicago 
he rented a shop and hired workmen to 
put into tangible shape some of the im- 
provements he had conceived. There 
were many difficulties to be overcome— 
not merely problems of cost and of con- 
struction, but the indifference of rail- 
road managers, who had to be persuaded 
to give Mr. Pullman’s theories a trial. 
The Chicago & Alton was the first com- 
pany to make the experiment. It gave 
him two old day coaches, whose interior 
he remodeled, with partial success; but 
the first car that really carried out his 
ideas was one that he built for the same 
road and named the Pioneer. It had 
sixteen wheels—a great innovation— 
and was constructed upon the plan that 
has since become familiar almost all over 
the world. 

Mr. Pullman recalls that in those early 
days ‘‘the enterprise was criticised, 
and my methods were criticised. Peo- 
ple believed in sleeping cars, of course, 
but they believed that each railway 
company would eventually build and 
operate its own cars. The plan that one 
corporation should build and operate 
cars over the greater part of the railway 
system of the country was considered 
chimerical. People had not then grasped 
the idea of continuous long runs over 
different roads. The advantages, since 
demonstrated, of one service without 
break or change, with uniform methods 
and the same precision and attention to 
detail, over groups of railway systems 
covering great stretches of territory, 
had not at that time impressed them- 
selves upon people’s minds.” 

It was his re:iarkable perception of 
an opportunity that laid the foundation 
of Mr, Pullman’s success; his no less 
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George M. Pullman. 


From a photograph by Mosher, Chicago, 


remarkable executive and organizing 
abilities have developed that success to 
its present proportions. The business 
of his company is the perfection of sys- 
tem. With between two and three 
thousand cars in operation, with its 
great factories, with its fifteen thousand 
employees, with its town of twelve 
thousand people, it all centers in Mr. 
Pullman’s own office in his fine build- 


ing at the corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Adams Street, Chicago. He sits at 
his desk there every day, except when 
he is out of town on business or for 
pleasure, from ten o'clock to six. His 
home is a very handsome house on 
Prairie Avenue, in front of which he has 
built a monument that marks the site of 
one of Chicago’s few historical events— 
the Indian massacre of 1812. 
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THE QUEENS OF EUROPE. 


“The fierce light that beats about the throne’’—Something about the women who wear 
the crowns of England, Germany, Russia, and the other monarchies of Europe. 


By Margaret Field. 


‘[ HE highest worldly position that a a queen’’ as a synonym of perfect joy ; 

woman can occupy has caughtthe the other laments that ‘‘ uneasy lies the 
imagination of both the optimist and head that wears a crown.” But when, 
the pessimist. One gives ‘‘as happy as as in the case of Victoria, R. I., a royal 
lady loves to give her 
subjects glimpses of 
her daily life, or 
when a demure, ob- 
serving maid of 
honor, like Fanny 
Burney, sits down to 
write a book and tell 
‘‘all about it,” we 
learn that a queen's 
life is very much like 
that of any other 
woman of wealth 
and good position, 
without half the 
freedom that those 
outside royalty en- 
joy. 

Nowadays the 
divinity that doth 
hedge a king is a 
matter of etiquette 
instead of supersti- 
tion, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is any 
one of intelligence 
and education who 
believes that a mon- 
arch holds his right 
to rule from a Su- 
preme Being. The 
security of the throne 
is a ntatter of poli- 
tics, of expediency, 
a thing to be lightly 
discussed without 
any one daring tocall 
it treason. But not- 
Victoria, Empress of Germany withstan ling this, 
there is a vivid curi- 





From a photograph by Reichard & Lindner, Berlin, 
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Victoria, Queen of England, and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


From a photograph by Byrne, Richmond, England. 


osity to look into the lives, the char- 
acters of the women who have reached 
the summit of ambition and are queens. 

The queens who have had the attrib- 
utes of splendor and romance which we 
were early taught formed the proper 
background for royalty, are the ones 
who claim our interest, although they 
may have done nothing whatever to 
help along their kingdoms. 

For beauty there have been two in 
Europe who were preéminent above 
their kind—the Empress of Austria and 
Eugénie of France. Both are today 
miserable, unhappy old women, shat- 
tered in health and bereft of the sons 
who were the hope of their lives. Eliza- 
beth of Austria has not had a. portrait 
made for thirty years. She wants to 
be remembered as the brilliant beauty 


who was almost six feet tall, whose hair 
came below her knees, and whose waist 
measured seventeen inches. 

‘‘Carmen Sylva,” Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania, tries to be romantic what- 
ever the circumstances. Her imagi- 
nation is equal to the gilding of any 
sort of commonplace surroundings. 
When life isn’t vivid enough she writes 
a poem, and tells the world that it is 
blind. She isa daughter of the princely 
German house of Wied, and is better 
known as an author than as a queen. 

She is a pretty but faded woman, 
whose photographs are well touched up 
before they are printed. She was a 
strong advocate of the proposed mar- 
riage between her maid of honor and 
the heir to the Roumanian throne, 
Prince Ferdinand, who afterwards found 
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English throne, one finds one’s 
self in the midst of stable dig- 
nity and immaculate respecta- 
bility. 

Victoria, Queen of England 
and Empress of India, has lived 
so entirely before the world that 
her family life is known to all 
English speaking people. She 
married a German prince, who 
was a good and wise man, who 
held the welfare of the English 
people upon his conscience. 
She herself has all the virtues 
of the English middle class, 
and during the early part of her 
reign frivolity had never a 







































Natalie, Ex-Queen of Servia. 


From a photograph by Brogi, Florence. 


a bride of his own rank in the Duke of 
tdinburgh’s eldest daughter. She was 
so much disgusted at the collapse of her 
romantic plan that fora long time she 
would not set foot in her kingdom. 
Natalie of Servia is another royal lady 
who calls loudly for sympathy at inter- 
vals. It is said by those who have met 
her that she is the most fascinating and 
irresistible woman in Europe; but like 
many ladies who answer that descrip- 
tion, she has had some difficulty in get- 
ting along comfortably with her hus- 
band. The story of their quarrels and 
making up might attract the attention 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. She is a 
Russian, and of the type which her 
country’s novelists choose for a 
heroine. She has been divorced 
and remarried, banished and re- 
called, and is ready to begin it 
all over again, with a voiceanda 
smile which can charm anywhere. 
When one comes within touch of the 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. 


From the portrait by G. Raab, 
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chance to lift its head. 
‘* The family’’ was the 
watchword of England. 
It was not until the 
death of the prince con- 
sort, when the queen 
went into retirement, 
and many of her social 
duties devolved upon 
the Prince of Wales, 
that the ‘“ British ma- 
tron’’—of whom the 
queen herself was the 
most perfect type—be- 
gan to give way a little 
to the butterflies who 
have fluttered through 
English society ever 
since. 

The Empress Fred- 
erick is much like her 
mother in appearance. 

She has been a student 

of political science all 

of her life, and it was 

due to her influence that 

so many scientific men 

were received at her 

husband's court. Since 

his death, she has had * 
little influence in pub- 
lic affairs, although her 
ability in that direction 
is marked. 

Her daughter in law, 
the Empress Victoria, 
is thoroughly German, 
atypical ‘house 
mother.’’ She is from 
the extreme north of 
Germany. It was to knit her native 
province of Schleswig-Holstein to Prus- 
sia that a daughter of its ducal house 
was chosen for the young Prince Wil- 
liam’s bride, although he was said to be 
in love with the Archduchess Valerie of 
Austria. But Victoria is the wife for a 
German emperor. She is handsome, 
wholesome, and hearty, and has six sons 
and a daughter. She does not lead in 
the social world, but few queens have 
done that. She is loved by the whole 
connection of royalty for her simplicity, 
her sweet temper, and her deep admir- 
ation for her rather erratic husband. 





Charlotte, Queen of Wurtemberg. 


From a photograph by Anderson & Klemm, Stuttgart. 


The anecdotes that are told of her relate 
to embroidered aprons, baby clothes, and 
her husband's favorite dishes. She 
knows absolutely nothing of politics, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
she should. 

The King of Sweden is a descendant of 
Napoleon’s marshal, Bernadotte, and he 
married the Princess Sophia of Nassau. 
She and her husband are among the 
cleverest and most cultivated of sover- 
eigns. The queen is not beautiful, but 
she is a delightful conversationalist and 
an enlightened woman of the world. 

Her neighbor of Denmark has the 
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Olga, Queen of Greece. 


From a photograph by Bergamasco, St, Petersburg. 


reputation of being the most tactful and 
gracious matron in Europe. Her face is 
worn now, and shows traces of the care 
that she took to bring ‘‘luck’’ to the 
family. She is a daughter of the Land- 
graf of Hesse-Cassel, and when she first 
married Prince Christian they were very 
poor, for princes. The Princess of Wales 
and the Czarina of Russia, as girls, made 
their own gowns, and their mother 
mended their father’s clothes. 

Louise of Denmark is a match maker 
extraordinary. One daughter is Em- 
press of Russia, and another will sit on 
the throne in England. The third is the 
wife of the rich Duke of Cumberland, who 
would be King of Hanover if Prussia had 
not gobbled up his kingdom. One son 
is King of Greece, and another, the heir 
to the Danish throne, married a wealthy 


Orleans princess. It is not at all prob- 
able that any of her grandchildren will 
make their own gowns. 

The Queen of Greece is a Russian, a 
cousin to the Czar, but she is more Ger- 
man than Russian in all her ways, her 
mother having been a Saxon princess. 
She has lived the cosmopolitan life that 
must come toany member of the Danish 
family, with its crowd of connections. 
She is a charming, kindly lady, whose 
sons are the best bred and best liked 
young princes in Europe. 

There is a royal mother in Spain who 
has by no means an easy task, which 
she is fulfilling to the admiration of the 
world. She was an Austrian arch- 
duchess, but she has evinced a common 
sense, a sense of humor, and a wide 
charity of mind and purse, which take 
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Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands, 
From a photograph by Adolphe, The Hague. 


her out of any nationality and give her 
to the world. From her care for the 
finances of Spain to her clever manage- 
ment of her very clever and precocious 
boy she has never made a move that 
has not brought her and her children 
closer to the hearts of a people who at 
first were cold to her. Her latest and 
greatest triumph was the winning of 
Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish 
orator and statesman, who has come 
from the ranks of the republicans to be 
one of her strong supporters. 

Her mother in law, Queen Isabella, 
was banished to Paris twenty five years 
ago, after disgracing the court and the 
whole royal family. She still spends 


most of her time in the French capital, 
seldom heard of in any creditable way. 
Italy’s queen, the Pearl of Savoy, still 
is called beautiful, because she once was 
fair, and because she is a queen. But 
although she is sweet and charming, 
and loved by the people who come near 
her, she has lines in her face, and frets. 
Her son, to whom the newspaper para- 
graphers give all the attributes of a 
prince, is a shy, awkward youth who 
cannot find a wife, because the prin- 
cesses who are eligible laugh at him. 
He was brought up at the side of his 
gentle mother, whom he adores, but she 
had not the ability to make him the 
man of the world, the strong, merry, 








Eugénie, Ex-Empress of France. 


Sophia, Queen of Sweden and Norway. 


A QUINTET OF QUEENS. 


Louise, Queen of Denmark. 





Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. 


Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
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Amélie, Queen of Portugal. 
From a photograph by Bobone, Lisbon, 


handsome youth such as comes from 
England and Russia and Greece. 

Mention of the Queen of Portugal 
usually calls to our minds the brilliant 
Maria Pia, the sister of King Humbert of 
Italy; but her place has been taken by 
the wife of her son, a daughter of the 
Count of Paris, who is said to be an un- 
ostentatious, pretty young woman, dif- 
fering in no way from the ordinary 
young wife. 

The little Queen of Holland is only a 
child, and entirely under the control of 
her mother, Queen Emma. She is said 
to be consumptive, and is allowed to 
live much as she likes, as the chance of 


her ever reigning, in more than name, 
is small. 

There are queens in Saxony and Wur- 
temberg. Neither of them has children, 
and neither is likely to come before the 
world in her own person, or as an influ- 
ence in other royal houses. 

There is one other queen who, long 
since bereft of throne and husband, is 
spending her life in the darkness of 
mindless melancholy—poor Carlotta, for 
a brief space Empress of Mexico. 

Tobe a queen? After all, who would 
look at their faces, and hear their brief 
chronicles, and find their lot. differing 
from another’s ? 











SCHREYER 
AND HIS 
HORSES. 


The Franco-German art- 
ist who paints the wild 
life of Russia, of Ara- 
bia, of Algeria—His 
bold and dashing pic- 
tures of horses, and 
the great popular- 
tity of his work 
in America. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


T is not strange that 
the horse, which 
stands in the animal 
world as the type of 
strength, speed, and 
beauty, should have an 
interest for picture 
makers and for picture 
lovers comparable al- 
most to that of the hu- 
man figure itself. 
Painting reaches its ac- 
me of life and stirring 
force when a Bonheur 
or a Détaille shows us 
a thunderous squad of 
charging cavalry or a 
flying troop of the wild 
steeds of the desert. 
And in many an eques- 
trian portrait of some 
general or king, who 
has not sometimes 
thought that the true 
center of the composi- 
tion was the horse and 
not the man ? 

In spite of all this, 
good paintings of 
horses are by no means 
common. They are a 
branch of art in which 
success is to be won 
only by him who hasa 
special vocation. The 
aspirant must study 
his subject long and 
faithfully, and through 
not a few technical 
difficulties. Hismodels 





‘In Danger 


From the painting by Adoly Schreyer. 
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are less manageable than the professional 
human posers of the studios and the life 
classes. The reader may perhaps remem- 
ber, for example, thetroubles encountered 
by Mr. Clive Newcome, when that am- 
bitious young artist was endeavoring to 
make studies from equine flesh and blood 
for his expansive canvas of the ‘‘ Battle 
of Assaye.”’ 

We might expect to find many horses 


bestridden by the leaders of the Teutons’ 
victorious armies, in the historical 
studies of Camphausen and von Werner. 

To the last generalization Adolf 
Schreyer and his horses form the most 
importart exception, whether we class 
this dashing painter with his native 
Germany or with the Parisian school of 
his artistic affiliations. Schreyer has 
discovered and exploited a field that is 





‘Arab Outposts.” 
From the painting by Adolf Schreyer. 


in the work of contemporary English 
painters. As a matter of fact, Waller 
and Heywood Hardy have given us some 
good ones; John Charlton has drawn 
many remarkably spirited bits of equine 
life for the periodical press ; but few 
other artists have made any mark in this 
special line. Lady Butler (better known 
as Miss Elizabeth Thompson) is one 
of the few. In France, apart from 
Rosa Bonheur, a few military painters 
are almost the only ones who have 
essayed it; and in Germany the steeds 
most in evidence on canvas are those 





almost entirely his own. He shows us 
the rough, wild life of the far east of 
Europe, where the horse’s supremacy is 
only beginning to be challenged by his 
steel rival of the railroad. He paints 
the courier posting along the dreary 
highways of the Dnieper or the Don, the 
peasant’s heavier team drawing wood 
through the forest, or the sledge speed- 
ing over the snowy plain, its horses 
terrified by the howls of pursuing wolves. 
He is at home, too, in the land of the 
Arab. He has seen and painted the 
Kabyle rider in the rugged passes of the 
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‘*A Son of the Desert.”’ 





From the painting by Adolf Schreyer. 


Little Atlas, and the Bedouin on the 
sandy plains of Syria and Arabia. 
Schreyer is one of the few Germans 
who have made their artistic headquar- 
ters across the Rhine. Becker, Knaus, 
and many others of his fellow country- 
men have studied for a time in the 
famous schools of the French capital; 
but they have almost invariably gone 
back to their native land when their 
tutelage ended. The outbreak of the 


war of 1870 found two German painters 
following successful careers in Paris— 
Adolf Schreyer and Ferdinand Heilbuth. 
Heilbuth left France reluctantly, and 





He returned as 


took refuge in London. 
soon as peace was concluded, and 
straightway obtained naturalization as 
a French citizen, ‘‘in order that, if 
God should reserve for France more 
battles, he might not be compelled to 
leave her.’’ Schreyer, less thoroughly 
Parisianized, went back to Frankfort, 
his birthplace. 

Born in the ancient city on the Main 
on the 9th of May, 1828, Schreyer began 
his education there at the Stadel Insti- 
tute. From boyhood his chosen. voca- 
tion was the painting of horses. He 
frequented riding schools and veterinary 
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class rooms, watching his favorite sub- 
jects in life and motion, and making a 
scientific study of their anatomy. 

Then came his ‘‘ wanderjahre,’’ when 
he roamed, pencil in hand, through 
Hungary, the Danubian provinces, and 
the south of Russia. During the Cri- 
mean war he was with the Austrian 
army that occupied Wallachia and 
threatened the Czar’s frontier. After 
this experience of military life he went 
on into Turkey, Syria, and Egypt. In 
1861 he was in Algiers, whence he re- 
turned to settle down in Paris. 

During the nine years that followed, 
Schreyer painted steadily in the French 
capital, and thoroughly identified him- 
self with its art world. His spirited 
and original work speedily attracted at- 
tention. ‘‘ Look at this rushing mass of 
horses !’’ said the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts of one of the first canvases he ex- 
hibited. ‘‘ What tumult, what sound! 
One feels the very earth tremble beneath 
their feet !” 

All the critics praised the vivid 
strength of his pictures, though some of 
them charged this rapid and prolific 
worker with a tendency to neglect de- 
tails. Of his ‘‘Charge of the Artillery 
of the Imperial Guard,’’ which was 
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shown at the Salon of 1865, Paul Mantz 
said: ‘‘M. Schreyer has put into this 
picture the characteristic French dash. 
Some of the details are a little slack. 
The *painter seems to have been in a 
hurry to finish his work ; but the move- 
ment of the horses is excellent. The 
troopers are alive.’’ The picture was 
one of the successes of the year ; it won 
Schreyer a medal, and was purchased by 
the government for the Luxembourg 
gallery. 

Since 1871 Schreyer has divided his 
time between Paris and his residence at 
Kronberg, near Frankfort. His brush 
has been almost continuously busy, and 
the list of his works is a long one. His 
paintings have gained an especial popu- 
larity in this country, where many of 
the best of them are owned. Indeed, al- 
most every American collection of any 
note contains a Schreyer. The Vander- 
bilt gallery has two; the Astors have 
two or three ; and among other owners 
of one or more specimens are the names 
of Belmont, Hoe, Jesup, Rockefeller, 
Stebbins, Huntington, Mills, and New- 
comb in New York; Gibson, in Philadel- 
phia; and Walters, in Baltimore, besides 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 





REBEL AND PATRIOT. 


A HERO rose in armor bright, 
To drive a tyrant from the land. 
The monarch brought his arméd band 

And crushed him in a single fight ; 

And wrong still triumphed over right. 
The rebel died, his honored name 
Was branded with a traitor’s shame. 

Another rose in greater might, 

With arméd men at his command, 
And drove the tyrant from the land. 

The people cheered his noble deed, 

And placed the crown upon his head— 
The crown of him who first had bled 
In freedom’s cause, and sowed the seed. 





Clarence Hawkes. 


















DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,” “On the Field of Honor,” etc. 


LXXII. 


HE Kingsleys’ camp in the woods 
breathed of art. It was the con- 
ception of anartist. Inthis atmosphere 
Marion felt the artistic sense stirred in 
her own soul. Her brushes had lain 
idle since the day she was swung off 
into the social world. After that there 
had been no time for painting ; no time 
for music and books. But now it was 
different—so different. 

Thrown upon her own resources she 
must’ do something to take her mind 
from herself and the dreary drag of time. 
There was no longer any Burton Ed- 
wards—any Devonshire to pay her court 
—no longer any love from the tan she 
loved. She was in a new world—an 
isolated world. The shadow of her sor- 
row made all about her gloomy. Idle- 
ness was death. 

She turned to her brushes again as a 
refuge merely, but it was not long be- 
fore she began to feel an interest in the 
work. It was work to her, for she 
applied herself seriously. But with 
equal seriousness she prosecuted the 
transformation of the park and the en- 
largement of the camp. The second 
season in the woods saw these two 
brought to an admirable state of per- 
fection, and then in the early fall she 
went to Paris and placed herself under 
the instruction of one of the first artists 
of the French capital. 

Her father was with her, and so, too, 
was the young girl who sang so sweetly 
on that Christmas night, now nearly a 
year ago. The quality of her voice and 
the refinement of her nature had at 


once awakened Marion’s interest. Eliza- 
beth spent a good deal of time at the 
camp thereafter, and Marion began lift- 
ing her to her own level. 

Adam Remsen, Elizabeth’s father, 
still plied the hammer and the saw, but 
in his face there was a new light. 
Always a good mechanic, he was a 
better one now. He lived on a higher 
plane. His mind broke the fastenings 
of the narrow limits of his life, and in 
his management of the work on the 
camp he displayed an intelligence and 
an artistic feeling that amazed Marion. 
He was a bigger and abler man. Hope 
and pride had entered his breast. 

But the full measure of his happiness 
was not reached until Marion told him 
of her purpose to take Elizabeth abroad 
with her, and educate her in music. 

‘‘She has a voice which, with proper 
training, will make her a great singer,’ 
said Marion, adding: ‘‘ You will see 
Elizabeth famous, Mr. Remsen. She 
will bring great honor to your name.’’ 

Marion worked throughout the winter 
as few pupils are willing to work. 

‘‘ Your application is wonderful, ma- 
demoiselle,” said the old artist one day. 
‘*You have the feeling, the soul. I 
am proud of you.”’ 

These encouraging words from the 
great painter kindled Marion’s ambition 
anew, and she worked harder than ever. 
But it was not very long after this that 
she received a letter front Burton Ed- 
wards which stunned her. It told of Der- 
ringforth’s bereavement; of Dorothy’s 
illness and death. : 

Oh, the whirl of emotions that rushed 
over her! She sank into a chair, and 


** Derringforth” is now ready in book form, complete in two volumes, cloth, boxed, price $1.50. It 


can be had through any book seller, or from the publishers, Frank A. Munsey & Company. 
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with cheeks white as marble pressed her 
hands to her forehead. 

‘‘Oh, Phil, Phil, how I pity you!” 
she cried. ‘‘My heart aches for you! 
And Dorothy dead—so young, so sweet, 
so much to live for! This life is such 
a mystery,’’ she moaned. ‘‘ What does 
it all mean?” 

The tidings of Dorothy’s death had 
come unheralded; had come with a sud- 
denness that overwhelmed her. But 
the first wave of emotion had scarcely 
passed when a subtle thought flashed to 
her mind. ‘‘ Now he is free,’’ it whis- 
pered. Marion sprang up with horror. 
“Oh, that I should think of this in the 
very presence of death,’’ she cried, her 
face flushing with a burning sense of 
guilt. 

But the thought was not to be dis- 
lodged. It was nature asserting itself 
—that nature that had been wronged 
and trampled upon and crushed. 

A little while later, when she had 
regained control of herself, she went to 
her desk and wrote to Derringforth. 


DEAR PHIL: 2 

This morning’s mail brought me tidings that 
make my heart ache for you. I wish I could 
do something to comfort you—something that 
would make the gloom of your life a little less 
dense. But friendship can do no more than 
hold out a sustaining hand. How I wish I 
could do more—how I wish you could feel all 
the sympathy that goes out from my soul to 
you—how I wish she could know that my 
heart bleeds for her. It was cruel that she had 
to be taken. And she had so much to live 
for—so much to make her life bright and 
happy. 

I had not even known of her illness until to- 
day. IfI had, she would have received many 
messages of cheer from me. But these, I am 
sure, she did not miss, having you with 
her. My letter told me of the brave fight 
she made; of the brave fight you made for 
her. The consciousness that you did every- 
thing that man could do to save her—the 
patience, the tenderness, the thoughtfulness 
with which you watched over her—all this 
will be a source of sweetest comfort to you. 

If I were in New York, Phil, it might be 
then that I could give expression to a finer 
friendship than anything I can write will 
reveal to you. ButI shall be there early in 
July, and that is not so far away. 

As ever your friend, 
MARION. 

PaRIS, May 3d. 


Of all the words of condolence that 
reached Derringforth, these from Marion 
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touched him deepest. ‘‘A sweet na- 
ture,’? he murmured ; ‘‘a true friend ; ’’ 
and still holding her letter in his hand 
he cried over it like a girl. 

A month had passed since that sad 
day in Georgia when Dorothy’s young 
life went out. Derringforth had come 
back to New York, and was again in the 
Street. This is what he said of himself: 


DEAR MARION : 

No letter from you was ever more welcome 
than this one that reached me today. I know 
now what friendship such as yours means, 
Its sustaining influence is all, it seems to me, 
thatkeeps meup. My life has been wrenched 
from its moorings, and is going to pieces on 
the beach. ‘ 

After it was all over I came back to the 
Street hoping that by hard work I might, to 
some degree, divert my thoughts, but the hope 
was an illusion. My stroke had lost its force. 
All the vigor of my old life wasgone. I barely 
had the energy to go to my office, much less to 
battle with the market. I still go down town 
nearly every day; but do not remain long. My 
strength is slipping from me; my grasp upon 
life is giving way. 

There is only so much resistance in a man. 
The strain upon me during the last few 
months has well nigh exhausted it all, 

This letter, I fancy, will surprise you, 
Marion. You have never seen me in sucha 
mood, but I am no longer my old self. You 
say you will be here early in July. I shall be 
more than glad to see you. My friends are 
kindness itself, but it is the friendship between 
you and me, Marion, that runs back farthest. 

As ever, 
PHIL. 

NEw YorK, May 14th. 

The letter from Burton Edwards tell- 
ing of Dorothy’s death stunned Marion; 
this one from Derringforth reached a 
deeper chord. 

‘‘Oh, Phil,’’ she cried, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, ‘‘can this 
be you—you who were always so strong 
and brave? Icannotrealizeit. It must 
not be,’’ and she walked the floor, all 
the anxiety of her soul aflame. 

‘‘Papa,’’ she said, when her father 
came in afew moments after, ‘‘ we must 
go homeat once,’’ and she handed Phil’s 


letter to him. 
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As Marion was borne up the harbor 
on the great ocean racer and saw the 
river craft plying hither and thither she 
was forcibly reminded of that day when 











she saw Phil standing on the bow of 
the ferry boat. 

‘* If he had only seen me as he looked 
into my eyes,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ it might 
have been different now. How straight 
and strong he was then! I can see him 
as distinctly as at that minute.’’ 

With this picture of youthful vigor— 
of stanch manliness—in her mind, she 
was brought face to face, a few hours 
later, with Derringforth himself. What 
a contrast! How pale and worn! 

‘‘T am so glad to see you,’’ he said, 
grasping her hand with childlike eager- 
ness. ‘‘I did not expect you until 
July, but I am glad you have come. 
And you, too, Mr. Kingsley.’’ 

‘‘T thought you might need me, 
Phil,” answered Marion, and she turned 
quickly away to hide her emotion. 

Phil, scarcely less moved, staggered 
as he reached his hand to the table for 
support. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then he said huskily: ‘‘ Take this 
chair, Mr. Kingsley; and Marion, come 
and sit here on the lounge with me.’’ 

They were in the library, that same 
room in which Dorothy and Derring- 
forth had been so happy. 

No one felt like speaking. Marion 
dare not trust herself. She was beside 
Phil. His eyes were riveted upon the 
floor. Hers were still filled with re- 
pressed tears. Presently he turned ab- 
ruptly to her, and with something of 
his old will power over himself com- 
manded his trembling voice. 

‘*When did you get in?’’ he asked. 

There was a pause—and then Mr. 
Kingsley answered for Marion. ‘It 
was about two o'clock.” 

‘‘And you have come to see me so 
soon?’’ returned Derringforth, a faint 
smile on his lips. ‘‘I appreciate this 
more than you can ever know. I am 
not quite my old self yet, and when a 
fellow is down he gets a bit gloomy, you 
know. But now you are here,’’ and he 
raised his eyes instinctively to Marion, 

‘“‘I shall be brighter. It was so good 
of you to come home.”’ 

‘‘A friendship that would have al- 
lowed me to remain away would be 
scarcely worth the having,’’ answered 
Marion softly. : 
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‘“‘T fear 


These words touched Phil. 
you have made too great a sacrifice. ’’ 


‘* You can’t believe that, Phil. I am 
sure you would sacrifice much more for 
me.”’ 

‘“‘You are the soul of generosity, 
Marion. Your coming has done me 
good. Iamanew man already. A few 
days of such improvement Yee 
sentence was broken by a harsh, hollow 
sounding cough. 

Marion shuddered. 

‘‘ A few days of such improvement,” 
he repeated, ‘‘will make me myself 
again.’’ 

‘‘It was this hope that brought us 
home,’’ answered Marion, avoiding 
Phil’s eyes. ‘‘I am sure we can do a 
good deal to cheer you up, and cheer is 
the best of medicine.” 

‘« This seems like old times, Marion,’’ 
he answered with a smile. 

‘Yes, Phil,” she faltered—for how 
unlike the old times to her—how unlike 
the rosy, round faced boy was the broken 
man beside her. 
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THE warm June days began to tell on 
Derringforth. The noise of the city 
fretted him. He longed for the country, 
with its green fields, the rustle of leaves 
the music of birds, the perfume of 
flowers, the refreshing breezes. He 
went down to the old home in Virginia. 
Everything there reminded him of Dor- 
othy. The very atmosphere was op- 
pressive. His gloom was intensified. 

‘‘T can’t stand it,” he said to Mrs. 
Rayburn at the end of the second day. 
‘‘Every hour here, where I used to be 
so happy, is an eternity.’’ 

He took the night train for New York. 
The cool morning air sweeping across 
the Palisades and down the Hudson 
fanned his face as he crossed from the 
Jersey shore to the metropolis. He be- 
gan to feel brighter. The shriek of © 
whistles, the clang of bells, the grind 
of trucks, the sweating of drivers, 


were music to him—the rush and crowd- 
ing of people, the eager faces, the 
nervous tremor of the town, were a stimu- 
lant, 


His spirits were on the rebound, 

















He went to his office and surprised 
his clerks, and the friends he met in the 
Street, by the cheerfulness of his man- 
ner. He discussed the market, and 
talked confidently of his plans for the 
fall. Every one who saw him was en- 
couraged by his hopefulness and evident 
improvement. 

After a while he began to feel weary. 
The buoyancy was receding. He went 
home. He was very tired now, and 
realized that he had overtaxed his 
strength. He lay down and tried to 
sleep, but his cough troubled him more 
than ever before. 

‘“‘I must have taken cold on the 
train,” he said to himself, ‘‘and I was 
so much better.’’ 

He had been getting better for some 
time—in fact, ever since he wrote Marion 
that gloomy letter. 

In the effort to save his wife he had 
given from his own vital force until 
there was little left. Then came the 
grief that crushed him. All was black- 
ness. Every day he felt his strength 
slipping from him, and the end, it 
seemed to him, was not far off. But 
after a time a subtle change crept over 
him. The thought of death faded, and 
in its place came hope—at first barely a 
shadow, and then in its perfection. 

Marion had taken advantage of Der- 
ringforth’s absence, and had gone to the 
woods to look after things at the park. 
She was stillthere. He missed her. He 
had been leaning on her unconsciously. 
The stronger a man, the more helpless 
he often seems in sickness. The next 
day after his return from Virginia, he 
did not feel able to godowntown. The 
hours dragged with him, and to add to 
his discomfort, the temperature rose to 
nearly a hundred. The heat exhausted 
him. The air was heavy with moisture. 
He slept little that night. In the morn- 
ing the sun came up red with fiefce 
heat. Derringforth was discouraged. 

‘‘T can’t endure this another day,’’ he 
murmured. ‘‘ I must go somewhere.’’ 

With the thought of his experience in 
Virginia still fresh in his mind, he hesi- 
tated. But as the heat of the morning 
mounted higher and higher, he yielded 
and fled to the hills behind West Point. 


DERRINGFORTH. 
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A cool breeze swept up through the 
valley, on either side of which was a 
picturesque range of mountains. Dotted 
along the plain were the homes of 
thrifty farmers, with gardens and fruit 
trees and green fields and pastures, with 
grazing cattle. On the rising slopes 
stood handsome cottages, the summer 
retreats of city people. 

Derringforth sat on the veranda of the 
hotel, and viewed the scene before him. 
A thrill of admiration stirred his heart. 

‘‘This is beautiful,’? he exclaimed. 
‘‘Tam glad I am here.” 

But scenery cannot satisfy the human 
soul when it craves companionship. 
With the shadows of night settling in 
the valley, and creeping higher and 
higher up the mountain sides, there 
stole over Derringforth a sense of unut- 
terable loneliness. His thoughts hovered 
over a fresh mound in a little cemetery 
in Virginia, and he longed to be beside 
her. 

‘‘ There would be no more heartache,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘no more weariness, no 
more suffering.” 

And then little Marjorie came into his 
mind, and his face blanched. 

‘*God forgive me,” he cried with 
trembling lips. ‘‘I did not think—I 
must live for my child.’’ 

The next morning Derringforth took 
a drive, and came back refreshed but 
somewhat wearied. He threw himself 
into a large, comfortable rocker on the 
veranda. A number of people spoke to 
him on one pretext or another. There 
was a look of sympathy in their eyes ; 
a note of sympathy in theirtones. This 
was not what he wanted. It irritated 
him. He was nota sick man, and did 
not wish to be treated as such. Still he 
was civil to all, and to his regret, for 
they hung about him, and whenever 
he coughed their faces lengthened. This 
angered Derringforth. 

‘‘What fools!’ he exclaimed petu- 
lantly. ‘‘I wish they would keep away. 
There is no companionship in them for 
me; none in the whole house. I wish I 
were in the wilderness.”’ 

Again the shadows of night fell upon 
the mountains, and their blackness 
loomed up into the dark heavens as a 
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monster from the under world. Der- 
ringforth sat apart by himself. He had 
been watching the transformation. 

‘‘How lonely one can be in this 
world,’’ he sighed, ‘‘and nowhere so 
lonely as with people whose natures are 
not attuned to his.’’ 

A boy brought Derringforth’s thin 
overcoat. All the guests had come out 
from dinner, and were on the veranda. 
Most of them were thinly clad. When 
they saw Derringforth putting on his 
overcoat, they looked at him with a 
look that seemed to say, ‘‘ Poor soul!’’ 

A little old woman not far from him 
coughed and wiped away an imaginary 
tear. The cough was palpably one of 
sympathy. 

‘“‘The night air settles down rather 
cold up here,’’ remarked one of the ac- 
quaintances of the forenoon, mopping 
the perspiration from his ruddy face. 

‘“My God!” exclaimed Derringforth 
under his breath, ‘‘I shall go mad if I 
don’t get away from here. Between 
these people who look at me as if I were 
on the verge of the grave, and the lone- 
liness of it all, I am about as miserable 
as one could be and live.” 

The next morning he went back to 
New York. Marion had not yet re- 
turned. Derringforth was disappointed, 
and yet he had no good reason for ex- 
pecting her back so soon. She sup- 
posed he was still in Virginia. 

But the next day she did come. She 
found Derringforth more depressed than 
she had yet seen him. He told her of 
the failure of his experiments in going 
out of town ; of his fuming and fretting 
in town. 

‘* The country is no longer the same,”’’ 
he went on. ‘‘ The change can’t all 
be with me, and yet—I wonder if it is 
—if the fields and the brooks and the 
birds, the frolics and the sports, mean 
as much to children now as they did to 
you and me, Marion ?’”’ 

‘‘T wonder ifthey do? ” she answered, 
a far off look in her eyes. 

‘* You have noticed the change, then?’’ 
he asked quickly. 

‘* Yes, Phil. I have noticed the 
change.’’ Her voice was low, almost 
sad. Then she added, ‘‘ But there is a 
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peacefulness and harmony in the woods 
that is restful to me.’’ 

Derringforth sighed softly. After a 
moment’s silence he looked up. ‘‘Do 
you think I should find it restful there, 
Marion?’’ The words seemed to come 
from a weary, yearning soul. 

‘‘T think you would, Phil. 
like to have you try it.’’ 

‘* [should like to try it,’’ he answered 
almost eagerly. 

‘‘ITam so glad you suggested it,’ 
said Marion, a smile lighting up her 
face. ‘‘I have wanted to ask you be- 
fore, but hesitated.’’ 

‘‘T came near speaking about it be- 
fore going to Virginia,” returned Der- 
tingforth. ‘‘I have felt that it might 
be just the place for me, but like your- 
self I hesitated.’’ 

‘*But papa will be there. I cannot 
think your presence would shock good 
taste. The opinion of others at best is 
of small consequence to you, Phil, as 
compared with your health.’’ 


I should 
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‘‘T am beginning to feel the effect of 
this bracing air already,”’ said Derring- 
forth. ‘‘I am actually hungry.” 

‘* Are you, truly ?’’ returned Marion, 
her face brightening. 

‘‘T am, indeed.’’ 

‘‘There is nothing like it anywhere, ’’ 


remarked Mr. Kingsley. ‘‘I never can 
eat enough up here.” 

‘*T hope it will be the same with you, 
Phil,” said Marion. 

They had been riding a couple of 
hours, and for the most part through the 
woods. The day was cool and invigor- 
ating. Presently they reached the sum- 
mit of a hill, sometimes called a moun- 
tain. Itafforded an extended view. The 
west was brilliant with golden yellow 
from thesetting sun. A chain of lakes 
wound through the valley and nestled 
peacefully between the sloping banks. 
Here and there a clearing ran back from 
the water’s edge—smail farms with 
modest cottages and fields of waving 
grain. Giant pines, older than the tra- 
ditions of the lakes, fanned the heavens, 
perfuming the air with delicious sweet- 
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ness. The view burst suddenly upon 
Derringforth. He was speechless for a 
moment, and then his eyes met Mar- 
ion’s. ‘‘ Whata picture! ’’ he exclaimed, 
his admiration stirred to its depths. 

‘‘T am so glad you like it, Phil,” said 
Marion, delighted. 

‘Tt is beautiful—more beautiful than 
anything I have ever seen.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later they were in 
the park. The driver called to the 
horses. They responded with a rattling 
pace. The hard, smooth roads, winding 
in graceful curves, astonished Derring- 
forth. The cool air fanned his face. He 
was in better spirits than for many a 
day. The road bent suddenly to the 
right, and the horses shot into a tiny 
clearing and up a graveled driveway to 
the camp. Derringforth’s eyes were big 
with wonder. He stood on the veranda 
and looked at the lake. The red of the 
dying day was reflected on its smooth 
surface. 
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‘‘Isn’t it lovely ?” said Marion, stand- 
ing beside him. 

‘It is a gem,” answered Derring- 
forth, ‘‘and how beautiful the setting! 
I can understand already how you have 
found it restful here; I shall find it 
restful, too.’’ 

A sound overhead attracted Marion’s 
attention. She looked up quickly. A 
flock of wild ducks was almost directly 
above them. Jack ran for a gun. He 
was back in an instant. It was in 
Marion’s hands. Bang! bang ! went 
both barrels in quick succession, and 
three fine birds swerved from their 
course, faltered, fluttered feebly and fell. 

‘*Splendid, splendid,’’ cried Derring- 
forth, his nerves trembling with excite- 
ment. ‘‘I couldn’t have done it my- 
self.” 

‘‘It’s a part of the life up here,’’ an- 
swered Marion, her cheeks flushed. 
‘You will soon learn it—Jack will 
coach you as he did me.”’ 


( To be continued.) 
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’Tis night, and restful silence preens her wings 
With notes of sweet content and quiet thought 
Across the firelight looking down, and caught 
Between the light’s uncertain glimmerings— 
A gaze intent of other worlds that clings 
To pictured eyes by cunning artist wrought— 
They follow me with tender pity fraught, 

As risen to height that scorneth earthly things. 
The gentle head a little forward thrown 

Beneath its golden crown—no jewels there ; 

In simple grace, a white, unfashioned gown 

Enfolded loose, like Raphael’s angels wear ; 

Those quiet eyes across the mellow glow, 
Whose lashes fringe the dreams of long ago. 
Bettie Garland. 











THE SERIOUS DILEMMA OF THE BISHOP OF OKLAHO. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. 


goat be conspicuously good looking, 

and while still on the sunny side 
of forty to have reached the haven of the 
episcopate, is surely to have been favored 
of fortune above the majority of one’s 
fellows. But thus favored, indeed, was 
the Bishop of Oklaho, who was only 
thirty eight, and had been known for 
three years as the handsomest member 
of the American House of Bishops. 

And as arule bishops are comely to 
look upon. How much of this comeli- 
ness is inherent in their office, it might 
be hard to determine. Some very plain 
featured rectors have become, if not 
precisely beautiful, at least wonderfully 
imposing in aspect after their enrolment 
among the bishops. The diocesan of 
Oklaho, however, had been noted as a 
handsome man while he was yet the 
spiritual ruler of a small country parish 
only. Elderly and cynical members of 
the General Convention (of the Lower 
House, of course) had been heard to as- 
sert that the Bishop of Oklaho’s eleva- 
tion to the episcopate was dug solely to 
the fact of his handsome features ; but 
this assertion must have been colored by 
personal bitterness. For it is quite cer- 
tain that until standing committees 
admit woman delegates to their delibera- 
tions, we need not expect that the 
beauty of a candidate will have controll- 
ing weight in the nomination of a bishop. 

But to whatever circumstance the 
Bishop of Oklaho owed his election, that 
he was well fitted for his office no one 
attempted to deny. He was an untiring 
worker, a preacher of unusual eloquence, 
and, what was of prime importance, the 
possessor of a charm of manner which 
never failed of disarming opposition to 
his faith in localities where the Episcopal 


church was known only by unfriendly: 


and vague report. 
In the third year after his consecration 


as bishop he was called upon to perform 
other duties than those relating to the 
administration of affairs in his own 
diocese. The Bishop of Saginaw had 
just died and the Bishop of Oklaho was 
asked to undertake a confirmation tour 
planned by the late bishop shortly before 
his death. It was while engaged in 
this work that he visited Port Huron to 
hold a confirmation. 

Much had been heard in the little city 
concerning the handsome bishop and 
his eloquent sermons. On the Sunday 
morning of his visitation Christ Church 
was filled by a congregation made up 
not only of its own members but of 
strangers from other places of worship. 
There were present even some of her 
majesty’s loyal subjects from Sarnia and 
Fort Edward across the river. 

As the bishop entered the chancel, 
following the choristers and the rector, 
there was a rustle among the pews which 
expressed admiration just as unmistak- 
ably as if it had been put into words 
and displayed before each seat in letters 
a foot high. The bishop detected the 
rustle as he passed on to his chair with- 
in the sanctuary, and knew exactly how 
to interpret it. And being human, it 
did not displease him that such a ripple 
of sound should spread itself over a con- 
gregation upon his appearance. 

The rector interpreted the rustle cor- 
rectly, likewise, and being quite as 
human as the bishop, and far less 
amiable, it was not pleasant for him to 
remember that no such gratifying mur- 
mur had ever attended his own entrance 
into the chancel. Rectors who look 
upon themselves as bishops in embryo 
are sometimes forgetful of the very wide 
distance between bishops zz posse and 
bishops de facto. 

When morning prayer was over, and 
the choristers, a little fluttered with their 
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unusual exertions (for they had lifted up 
their voice as the storm wind for in- 
tensity) were reeovering from their flight 
into the empyrean, the confirmation 
followed in due form. Then the bishop, 
after a few words of advice to the can- 
didates before him, entered the pulpit, 
and the congregation settled itself com- 
fortably back among the pew cushions, 
prepared to be moved howsoever the 
reverend preacher should ordain. 

The Canadian contingent present were 
pleased to note that the bishop followed 
the Anglican custom of prefacing the 
sermon by a short prayer in the pulpit, 
but the rest were a little disturbed at 
the trifling departure from what they 
were used to. 

A moment later the circumstance was 
forgotten. When the prayer was ended 
the bishop began his text with the words: 
‘If we say that we have no sin—’’ and 
at this point raised his eyes and looked 
out upon his audience. As he did so 
those in the pews saw him start slightly, 
as if surprised at something, and then 
followed a long and singular pause, 
during which the bishop stood looking 
straight before him. The rector, who 
from his seat in the chancel could not 
see the face of the bishop, assumed that 
the pause was being made for rhetorical 
effect, and made an inward comment 
thereon not over complimentary to his 
superior; but those who noted the color 
fleet back and forth over the bishop’s 
countenance passed no such judgment. 

The silence had grown almost painful 
when it was broken by the bishop’s 
voice once more announcing his text, 
and no trace of agitation showed itself 
in the quiet, even tones. 

‘‘If we say that we have no sin we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us; but if we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.”’ 

The sermon upon this theme was very 
much unlike those to which Port Huron 
was accustomed to listen, and even the 
choir boys hearkened on this occasion. 
The bishop spoke as men speak who are 
intensely in earnest. Mediocrity be- 
comes respectable when the speaker is 


impressed with his theme, but when elo- 
quence is touched with the crowning 
quality of intense sincerity its utterance 
becomes inspiration. And the bishop 
appeared like one inspired while he 
faced his audience that morning. 

After the sermon was over, if the sin- 
gular preparatory pause was recalled, it 
was attributed to some momentary in- 
disposition by most of those present. 
But the rector did not thus account for 
it; and being as impervious to sermons 
as most clergymen grow to be in time, 
he gave only critical and hostile atten- 
tion to the present one. There was one 
other listener who did not interpret the 
pause as the congregation had done, but 
placed no uncharitable construction 
upon it. In that pause this listener real- 
ized that the Bishop of Oklaho had 
suddenly come face to face with his 
nearly forgotten past. 

‘*The church appeared very full to- 
day,’’ observed the prelate blandly, as 
he walked home to dinner with the rec- 
tor after service. 

‘‘ Yes,” returned the other, with that 
little show of cynicism observable in 
clergymen turned of fifty who have not 
attained distinction, ‘‘ yes, it was. A 
confirmation brings every one out.’’ 

The sharp note did not escape the 
bishop’s notice. He had recognized it 
in the voices of other clergymen on 
similar occasions, and it amused him a 
little. Yet to all appearance he ignored 
its existence, and went on placidly with 
what he had in mind. 

‘*T fancied some of the people might 
have been from the Canadian side.’’ 

‘*So they were,’’ answered the rector; 
‘at least twenty or thirty of them. One 
was that rather good looking woman 
sitting in the last seat but one on the 
left of the middle aisle. She had her 
son with her—a boy of about fifteen. 
You may have observed her, for strang- 
ers are apt to ask who she is, I find.”’ 

‘‘I think I do remember seeing some 
such person as you describe,’’ said the 
bishop indifferently. ‘‘Is she anybody 
in particular ?’’ 

‘‘No one knows very much about 
her,” was the rector’s response. ‘‘She 
is a widow who has lived ten years or 
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more at Fort Edward, and who, I hear, 
is much liked by her neighbors. Her 
name is Eccleston, andI have come to 
know her slightly from her occasional 
attendance at my church. But here we 
are at the rectory.’’ 

In the afternoon, as the bishop was 
taking a quiet walk by himself along 
the river side, and thereby somewhat 
scandalizing the Baptist parson, he was 
met by the boy of whose mother the 
rector had spoken in the morning. 

‘*You are the bishop, are you not, 
sir?’’ said the lad a little timidly, as he 
raised his hat. 

‘They call me one,’’ returned the 
dignitary, smiling. 

There was a strong likeness between 
the two as they stood together on the 
river bank looking towards Lake Huron. 
One might have almost taken them for 
brothers. The bishop appeared not a 


day over thirty five, while the lad, 
though but fifteen, was tall, and looked 
several years older than that. 

‘‘My mother wished me to say, if I 
saw you,” said the younger, ‘‘that she 
would be glad if you could find tinie to 


call upon her before you leave Port 
Huron, for she once knew you, she says. 
Our name is Eccleston, and we live over 
across the river between Fort Edward 
and Sarnia.’’ 

‘*T leave for Chicago tomorrow morn- 
ing,’’ said the bishop; ‘‘ but I have an 
hour or two of leisure this afternoon. 
Perhaps you will kindly conduct me 
to your mother’s house,’’ he added; 
and they walked to the ferry together. 

The boy’s message was not wholly 
unexpected. When his eyes met those 
of Mrs. Eccleston, as he was announcing 
his text, the bishop had felt that some 
such summons was not unlikely to fol- 
low ; and since then he had been think- 
ing of little else. 

Long years before, when he was not 
a bishop at all, was not in deacon’s 
orders even, but was merely a worldly, 
lively undergraduate at Harvard Uni- 
versity, he had met for the first time 
the woman he was now going to see. 
She was then the daughter of a small 
shopkeeper in Boston, and her face had 
taken his fancy when he first entered 


her father’s shop. Soon he came to know 
her well. When he strove to please, 
no one had ever been proof against his 
persuasive manner, either when he was 
Harvard student or as right reverend 
bishop; and for weeks and months he de- 
voted a great deal of time to pleasing 
Helen Southwick. 

The angular rector of Port Huron, 
whose past was assuredly ascetic enough 
to satisfy any Puritan divine, would 
have recoiled from the Bishop of Oklaho 
as from Mephistopheles himself had he 
known more of his guest’s early years. 
The young undergraduate had most 
assuredly been in love—after a careless 
fashion, and Helen had been in love 
also—in a fashion that was not careless. 

Time had passed, and he had taken 
his degree in June. Early in the fol- 
lowing autumn they were to be married, 
he had told her. Very early in July he 
had sailed for Europe with his mother, 
to be gone six weeks. On his return 
there was to be a quiet wedding at the 
Southwicks’, and then he would take 
her to his own home in Connecticut. 
It was not a very wise plan that he had 
made, and to most persons it would 
have seemed very vague as to important 
details ; but it did not seem so to Helen 
or her father. As for the contriver of it, 
he fully meant to carry it out, and trust 
to time to reconcile his people to his 
marriage. Helen’s face would bring 
about this result, he argued with himself. 

There came one or two letters from 
him to the little shop in Boston, but at 
the end of the six weeks he had not 
returned, nor did the autumn bring him, 
either. It was after the lapse of more 
than a year that he came back, and 
then he heard in a vague, indirect 
fashion that Helen was dead, and 
that her father had gone from Boston, 
no one knew whither. Absence and 
new and multiplied experiences had left 
those few months of the year before but 
dimly outlined in his memory; and 
since Helen was dead it was compara- 
tively easy to forget, almost, that she 
had ever lived. 

A year or two afterwards, in obedience 
to more serious impulses than he had 
ever felt before, he had entered the 
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General Theological Seminary in New 
York, and Helen Southwick thereafter 
became only the rarest tenant of his 
thoughts, the occasional theme of a 
regretful musing over the past. But 
when from the pulpit of Christ Church 
he recognized the face of the woman he 
had supposed long dead, he knew that 
he saw her and no other. That long 
pause at which the rector had sneered 
as theatrical was filled for the bishop 
with the events of sixteen years before. 

And now he was going to see the wo- 
man whom he had once loved—in his 
way ; the woman he had deserted. To 
the boy beside him he seemed the im- 
personation of serenity, but he was very 
far from being at peace just then. 

After they had gone on board the 
ferry boat the bishop, who in spite of 
his preoccupation had been interested in 
what the boy was saying of the various 
objects in sight, was led to look more 
closely at his companion. As he did so 
something caused him to flush and pale 
as he had done in the morning. 

“‘T hope you are not ill,” said the 


boy anxiously. 

‘Tt is only a slight attack of dizzi- 
ness,’’ the other replied, after a moment. 
‘It is quite gone now.”’ 

‘‘T am glad of that,’’ said the boy, as 
they left the rail where they had been 


standing and moved to aseat near. ‘‘I 
should be very sorry to think you were 
really ill.’’ 

‘‘Why so, my boy? You have never 
seen me before,’’ said the bishop lightly. 

“T know that, but——” and the 
speaker hesitated. - 

‘‘But what?’’ asked the other en- 
couragingly. 

‘‘T know you will think me foolish. 
Iam sure you will, but it’s the truth, 
all the same. I—I /éke you. I did 
when I first saw you in church, and 
when my mother said she used to know 
you, and sent me to ask you to come 
and see her, I was so glad,’’ concluded 
the boy, hurrying his words together 
impulsively. 

The bishop laid his hand kindly on 
young Eccleston’s shoulder. The lad 
flushed with pleasure, but neither spoke 
for some moments. Eccleston saw that 


he had not displeased the bishop, who 
for his part was recalling his boyhood, 
when his heart used to go out towards 
those he fancied in sudden impulses of 
affection. Buta certain something im- 
plied by this similarity of temperament 
was not altogether satisfactory to him. 
Bishops may have their bad quarter 
hours as well as shepherds of less ex- 
alted stature, or even as unsanctified 
laymen have. 

‘‘It is always pleasant to be liked,”’’ 
he said, breaking the silence at length, 
‘*and Itrust we shall know each other 
better in the future. But you must 
talk to me now about yourself and your 
mother, whom I have not seen since I 
was a very young man. Your father, I 
conclude, is not living.’’ 

‘“No, he is not, or at least I do not 
think so. I never saw him, and my 
mother says she has not heard of him at 
all for ever so’'many years. After my 
grandfather died we came here from 
Toronto, and I have never known any 
other home. Perhaps you knew my 
father. I often wonder how he looked.”’ 

‘‘T think you must resemble him,’’ 
replied the bishop, ‘‘ for you don’t look 
like your mother.”’ 

The two had landed from the ferry 
boat some moments before this, and 
very soon came to Mrs. Eccleston’s. 
The boy, after showing the bishop into 
the house, excused himself in order to 
summon his mother. The bishop sat 
quietly in the little parlor where the boy 
had left him, his elbow resting on the 
table beside him, and his hand shading 
his eyes. Birds were calling to each 
other among the honeysuckles outside 
the open windows, but he heard neither 
their notes nor the footsteps of some 
one approaching. It crossed his mind 
at that moment how the rector of Port 
Huron would wonder to see him there. 

“Ernest,” said a voice that for six- 
teen years he had thought silent forever 
—‘' Ernest, it is I.’’ 

He rose confusedly, and faced the 
woman he had loved and left so long 
ago. In doing so he speedily forgot the 
ascetic rector across the river. - The 
same woman, but not the same. The 
Helen Southwick of his remembrance 
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was slight of figure and shy in manner, 

and her beauty had seemed of a fleeting 

or at least an ethereal kind. 

The woman that now met, unshrinking, his 
gaze, 

Seemea to bask inthe silent but sumptuous 
haze 

Of that soft second summer, more ripe than the 
first, 

Which returns when the bud to the blossom 
hath burst. 

But the beauty of maturity had not 
effaced or obscured certain well remem- 
bered characteristics of Helen’s young 
womanhood, else he had not known so 
quickly whose eyes were meeting his 
from the far end of the church that very 
morning. 

‘« Helen! ’’ exclaimed the visitor, 
as he took her extended hand. ‘‘I 
never thought to find you here. I had 
thought——”’ 

‘Yes, Iknow,’’ she interposed gently. 
‘‘You thought that I was dead, as I 
intended you should when you thought 
of me at all. Until Isaw you at church 
I had no knowledge of you. I had not 
thought of you as a bishop, Ernest.’’ 

The man before her winced at these 
last words, as she saw. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Ernest,” she added. ‘‘I 
did not mean to wound. I had never 
heard of your return to America, and 
had come to fancy you might still be in 
Europe. Tell me,’’ she continued, ‘‘did 
you like him?’’ 

‘‘Like him?” repeated the other 
questioningly. 

‘‘I mean my boy, your son, who 
brought you to me,’’ was the answer, 
very quietly given. 

Although the Bishop of Oklaho had 
been in a measure prepared for this ever 
since that close scrutiny of the lad’s 
features on the ferry boat, yet now that 
the fact was announced by Helen it 
came upon him with almost as great a 
shock as if he had not been telling him- 
self since that moment that it rust be 
so. He groaned inwardly. 

‘He is very like you in some ways,’’ 
went on the woman’s calm tones, ‘‘ and 
I have trained him to be manly and 
noble. As your acknowledged son, 


even, he never would shame you by: 


want of breeding, I think.” 


‘‘T am sure ef that, Helen,’’ said the 
bishop, looking at her, and then the 
two sat for some moments in a silence 
which the woman was the first to break. 

‘* Perhaps you are wondering, Ernest, 
why I have sent for you. There were 
two reasons for it—one affecting you, 
the other myself. I feared after this 
morning’s recognition that you might 
imagine I should urge claims against 
you in the future, might make myself 
your enemy, in fact. I wanted you to 
know that nothing was’ farther from my 
intention, that I had no desire to exercise 
a disturbing influence in your life. I 
might have written all this, it is true, 
but because I am a woman I longed to 
speak with you once more. I wished that 
my boy should speak with you, too, 
although he will never know that you 
are his father; ” and there was just a 
shade of quivering in the voice of the 
speaker here. 

The bishop, who was feeling very 
little like a bishop at this moment, bent 
his head lower and lower as he listened. 
Had Helen, then, no least word of re- 
proach for his desertion of her? Her 
implied forgiveness was more bitter 
than any accusation she could have 
made, and cut more deeply into his soul. 

‘Then, too, there was another rea- 
son,’’ she resumed, her tones quite firm 
now. ‘‘I wanted to say to you, in 
case you had ever felt as if you had 
caused my ruin, that it was a mistaken 
fear, and that you need not be troubled 
by any remorse. I preferred to say this 
rather than write to you, lest by any 
chance the letter should fall under eyes 
other than yours. Soon after you saw 
me last we moved from Boston, and 
later my father had it reported that I 
was dead. Then in Toronto we began a 
new life. I took my mother’s name of 
Eccleston, and passed for a young widow 
who had returned to her father’s home. 
Then my boy was born, and on my 
father’s death, two or three years later, 
my son and I came here, where we have 
since lived very happily, and, I have 
reason to believe, respected by our 
neighbors.” 

The bishop had raised his head by 
this time. 











‘‘Helen,’’ he cried, when she had 
finished, ‘‘I proved myself all un- 
worthy of you in those far off days. I 
am unworthy of you still, but such as I 
am ’’—and here he thought of his epis- 
copal honors half with pride and half 
with shame—‘“‘ such as I am, will you 
not take me and let the rest of my life 
be spent in atoning, so far as atonement 
is possible, for the wrong of the past ?’’ 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘Do you know what you ask ?’’ she 
quetied. ‘‘Do you know, do you real- 
ize at all what such a step involves ?”’ 

‘‘Not the faintest shadow need touch 
you, Helen,” he answered, ‘‘if this is 
what you fear. Your past and mine 
need never be questioned. We might 
write to each other for a time, and then, 
after a few months, have a quiet wed- 
ding, after which I will take you and 
the boy to my home.’’ 

‘But Iam not thinking of myself,’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘It is of you;’’ and as 
she spoke the lad passed before the 
open window. ‘‘ Ernest,’’ she resumed, 
when the boy had gone from hearing, 
‘‘ don’t you see how nearly he resembles 
you? Would not that single fact raise 
a scandal at once if you were seen to 
visit me here often? It would follow 
you to Oklahoas well. The truth would 
be surmised very soon, and then it might 
be said that I had hunted you out and 
forced you to marry me. And what 
would your clergy say of you, or to 
you? And how could you place mat- 
ters in a way to satisfy them? Ernest, 
I would die sooner than bring this dis- 
grace upon you.” 

Yes, the Bishop of Oklaho saw it all 
now. That young face, so like his 
own, would tell the truth, and even 
more than the truth, to all the world if 
he were now to marry Helen. And yet 
his old love for her had returned as he 
sat there. No, not that. It was not a 
return of that careless, easy affection of 
his youth that he now felt, but a new 
emotion in which was a strange ming- 
ling of remorse and reverential love. 
Blended with it, too, was a yearning 
tenderness for his son. Why need a 
dread of the world’s comments and mis- 
interpretations hinder him from doing 
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the right thing now? Surely he and 
Helen could be very happy, and to the 
boy he would gladly supply the place of 
the father the lad had never known, if 
only—-if only what? He rose and paced 
the floor, and Helen read his every 
thought and pitied him. 

‘“You see, don’t you?” she said 
gently. ‘‘ You must see all that your 
proposed settlement of the matter would 
bring with it. Scandal would be just 
as busy with your name as with mine. 
There would be endless discussions 
about you among your clergy in Okla- 
ho. The other bishops would likewise 
talk you over, and perhaps it might 
happen that you would lose your office 
in the church.’’ 

‘‘T could not be deposed from my po- 
sition for a sin committed before my 
entrance into the ministry—a sin, too, 
which I had repented of and atoned for 
as far as possible,’’ repeated the bishop 
slowly, and as if the words hurt him in 
the saying. 

‘*Of course you know best about all 
that,’’ she responded; ‘‘ but could you 
endure to have it said that the Bishop 
of Oklaho had married in order to legit- 
imize his son ?”’ 

At this sternly truthful putting of the 
matter the diocesan of Oklaho shud- 
dered. How hard it all seemed! 

‘*No, of course you could not,” she 
went on, answering her own question, 
‘¢ Then why place yourself in a position 
to have it said of you? ”’ 

‘* Better have this said of me than have 
it known that I had a son that I would 
not acknowledge,’’ murmured the 
bishop, but she did not seem to heed, 
for she continued: 

‘*My boy and I are happy here. We 
have enough to support us comfortably, 
and now that you and I have met and 
understand each other, we can go our 
own ways as before. Had I not per- 
ceived that you recognized me this 
morning, I should never have sent for 
you, nor let you know of my existence. 
But since we have met once more, you 
will know that my feelings towards you 
are only the most friendly ones.’’ 

‘« But listen to me, Helen,’’ exclaimed 
the other. ‘‘ The matter must not end 
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thus. I can resign my bishopric. Then 
we can marry and live where no one has 
ever heard of me. I can do this when- 
ever you willconsent tomarry me. Ah, 
Helen! think what a happy future there 
may be for the three of us in some other 
country than this.”’ 

But he did not say ‘‘I wi/l,’’ only ‘I 
can,’’ and this she noticed. Just then 
the lad returned to the house and 
entered the room where they were. 

‘‘Do you know, mother,’’ he began, 
after the conversation had become gen- 
eral, ‘‘something so odd happened just 
now. Mason, the carpenter down the 
road, saw me with the bishop on the 
ferry boat, and meeting me a few mo- 
ments ago asked who he was, and said I 
looked enough like him to be his son. 
It was a queer thing to say, but I fancy 
it was all because my hair is like yours,”’ 
he added, turning toward his mother’s 
guest as he spoke. 

‘*The man was not so far wrong,” re- 
marked the bishop, after a pause, ‘‘ for I 
think you do look like me, my boy.” 

Mrs. Eccleston said nothing, but the 
boy blushed with pleasure again, not 
only by reason of what had been said 
but because of the lingering tenderness 
he detected in the voice that had called 
him ‘‘ my boy.’’ 

In a few moments the bishop arose to 
take leave, and asked the lad to accom- 
pany him to the ferry. While the boy 
was absent from the room in search of 
his hat, the bishop said in a low tone : 

‘* Helen, I cannot consent to let you 
and the boy go out of my life.” 

‘‘But you must, Ernest,’’ she an- 
swered sadly. 

‘*No,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘I must not. You 
will see me again before I leave Port 
Huron for Chicago on my way to 
Oklaho. And then you must tell me 
that you will consent.’’ 

‘*Do not come,’’ she began, and then 
the boy joined them. 

As the bishop and his companion 
went on to the ferry the former exerted 
himself to the utmost in talk to please 
the young fellow by his side, and when 
they parted the latter said timidly, yet 
uot without decision : 

‘*T am sure that you are the best man 


I have ever known, and I am going to 
try to be like you in everything.”’ 

What reply could the right reverend 
shepherd make tothis? And howcould 
the lad know that his words pierced like 
a sword the heart of the man before him, 
the man whom he so adored? Invol- 
untarily his hearer recalled a passage read 
long ago and little heeded then; but now 
its full meaning was revealed as by a 
flash of lightning : 

‘‘ There are natures in which, if they 
love us, we are conscious of having a 
sort of baptism and consecration. They 
bind us over to rectitude and purity by 
their pure belief about us, and our sins 
become the worst kind of sacrilege which 
tears down the invisible altar of trust.’’ 

As the boat moved away the bishop 
said to the boy, ‘‘ We shall meet again,”’ 
but he did not add ‘‘ tomorrow.’’ 

In the evening the diocesan of Oklaho 
preached again at Port Huron. From 
the pulpit he saw his son gazing at him 
from a far off pew, with adoring eyes, 
but Helen was not there. As usual the 
bishop spoke with but few notes, and on 
this occasion chose for his text the 
words : ‘‘ Thou hast set our misdeeds be- 
fore Thee, and our secret sins in the light 
of Thy countenance.’’ 

Upon this theme he delivered a sermon 
stronger even than that of the morning. 
Persuasion, entreaty, warning, com- 
mand—all were blended in one masterful 
tide of eloquence. He besought his 
hearers to take home to themselves the 
thought that they could have no secrets 
from the Lord. 

From the dark background of the pul- 
pit the fair face of the bishop, with the 
gaslight falling full upon it, shone out 
like that of some pitying angel as he 
cried out beseechingly : 

‘*O beloved, do not say to yourselves, 
‘The past is past, there is no use med- 
dling with that. It is quite enough if 
we henceforth live soberly and honestly 
and at peace with all men.’ I beg of 
you not to drug your consciences with 
any such shameful nepenthe as that. 
While one sinful act of the past re- 
mains unatoned for by such admission 
of it on your part as will prevent in any 
degree its bitter fruitage, and right, as 











far as may be, what was done amiss— 
until all this is done by you, the act does 
not belong to your past. Itremains your 
sin of the present moment.”’ 

Lower and lower sank the speaker’s 
voice as he neared the close, but still 
each syllable might be heard distinctly 
throughout the church, till he ended 
with words that smote the ear like the 
awful utterances of remorseless fate : 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make instruments to scourge us. 

The service over, bishop and rector re- 
turned to the rectory, the former on the 
plea of fatigue going at once to his 
room, glad to be alone. From his win- 
dow he could see the glitter of the lights 
on the Canadian shore, and the colored 
lamps of the ferry boat sliding back and 
forth across the river like some gigantic 
shuttle. But these were not needed to 
remind him of Helen and her boy over 
on the opposite shore where the lights 
glittered so bravely. His boy as well as 
hers! Why should he not claim this son 
of his before all the world, and act a 
father’s part toward him henceforth ? 
Had he not just been telling his hearers 
to face the consequences of their evil do- 
ing and to set the crooked straight ? 

‘‘Lest by any means, after that I 
have preached to others, I myself should 
become a castaway,’’ he repeated to him- 
self as he stood by the window. 

In the room below the rector was re- 
marking rather severely to his wife that 
for his part he felt that entirely too young 
men were now being raised to the epis- 
copate, and that sound learning and 
gravity of deportment were made of very 
little account in the church nowadays, 
so far as his imperfect vision extended. 
To this his wife made no reply, being a 
woman of great discretion; but she 
knew very well what was the immediate 
cause of her husband’s gloomy views. 

The much envied bishop above stairs 
was meanwhile longing for the night to 
be over, that he might return to Fort 
Edward and say to Helen that he was 
ready to give up everything for her 
sake and the boy’s, and take them both 
to some distant place where no one 
could know anything of their past. 

But was he ready? To go now to 
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Helen with this proposal, and gain her 
acceptance of it, meant that he must 
sacrifice much that was very sweet to 
him. Name as well as country must be 
changed. Perhaps even in some remote 
place the story of his youth, distorted 
and exaggerated, might follow them and 
sully the fair name of his wife. It 
might some day come to the knowledge 
of his son and cause him to turn from 
the man he now revered. Of what avail, 
then, the sacrifice of present honors and 
dignities? Thesetting right in thecase 
would prove a mockery only, a miser- 
able failure. 

But, again, how could he remain 
longer in his office? He who had once 
brought shame upon a woman still liv- 
ing, he who was the father of an ille- 
gitimate son? What hypocrisy could 
equal this? And he thought, with a 
great yearning, of the beautiful woman 
who had foi given him because she loved 
him, and of the boy who adored him, 
the boy who was his son. 

The night passed and morning brought 
with it the necessity for prompt decision, 
for he knew that if he did not return to 
Helen this morning with the settled 
purpose of making her his wife at some 
definite period not far removed, it would 
be useless to look for her consent at a 
later time after weeks of indecision. 

To take the morning train for Chicago 
meant for them both the maintenance of 
things as they were. To remain till 
afternoon meant the fulfilment of his 
promise made to Helen sixteen years 
before, the carrying out in the near 
future of yesterday’s proposal. 

Now had come the supreme moment 
of choice. Hesitation was no longer 
possible. Whatever course he adopted 
there could be no looking back. Either 
way the decision must be final. 

The train which he had first planned 
to take was to leave at ten o’clock in 
the morning. At twenty minutes before 
ten the bishop was still weighing conse- 
quences, while the rector was inquiring 
if he should go with him to the station. 

The train for Chicago left promptly 
on the stroke of ten, twenty minutes 
after the rector had asked his question. 
Did it leave without the bishop ? 









SECRET SOCIETIES AT YALE. 


One of the most remarkable features of college life at New Haven—Tue undergraduates’ 
secret organizations, their fine club houses, their prestige and influence—* Skull 
and Bones,’ ‘‘ Scroll and Key,’’ ‘‘ Wolf’s Head,’’ and others. 


By Rupert Hughes. 


IFE at Yale is almost devoid of so- 
ciety in the ordinary acceptance of 
the word. ‘The stern, conservative Puri- 
tanism of the New Englanders who 
make New Haven their home, is inclined 
to frown on the levity and recklessness 
of college men, and seldom encourages 
their attentions to the local Priscillas; 
while the Yale man is too much wrapped 
up in the joys of campus life to miss the 
luxury. Theonly social life enjoyed by 
the average undergraduate is that of an 
occasional spasm like ‘‘ Prom.” week, 
when the long starved appetite overfeeds 
on imported delicacies ; for a Yale man 
never thinks of taking a New Haven 
girl to a college event if he can, by hook 
or by crook, manage to bring to town a 
fair maiden, duly chaperoned, from his 
own city. 

But society life, as the Yale man in- 
terprets it, is quite the most important 
factor of college existence, and should be 
spelled with acapital ‘‘S.” It-is in the 
mysterious halls of the secret societies 
that the student finds his dearest pleas- 
ures, and from them it is that the 
powers that direct the college de- 
mocracy issue. 

The first noticeable feature of the 


Yale societies is that they are only class: 


societies, and not fraternal organiza- 


tions to be enjoyed for the three or four 
years of college life. Theone important 
exception to this, Alpha Delta Phi, only 
emphasizes the strong class spirit at 
Yale by the many difficulties against 
which it has had to contend. And yet, 
though this fact is undeniable, the so- 
ciety life is, in a sense, similar to that 
where the fraternity membership extends 
through the whole course. The same 
men, in general, clique together and 
pass almost ex masse through the differ- 
ent class societies, as through succes- 
sive strata, or through different degrees 
and orders. 

For example, a member of Kappa 
Omicron Alpha (one of the secret socie- 
ties at the Phillips Andover Academy, 
and probably the most powerful prepara- 
tory school society in the country) is 
almost certain of an election to one of 
the two Sophomore societies at Yale. 
This is an excellent introduction to the 
Junior societies, and they are but step- 
ping stones to that peak of Yale ad- 
vancement, a home in one of the Senior 
societies. 

The evolution, or retragression, of the 
Yale chapters of various national four 
year fraternities, like Delta Kappa Epsi- 
lon and Psi Upsilon, into mere class 
societies, presents interesting features 
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not to be dwelt upon here, further than 
to note how permanently the class prin- 
ciple is now imbedded in the college 
tradition and spirit. So firmly imbed- 
ded, indeed, is it, that many outside 
fraternities do not dare attempt an en- 
trance into Yale; and there is a strong 
sentiment even in Alpha Delta Phi that 
looks towards turning it also into aclass 
society. 

The history of secret societies at Yale 
contains the obituaries of some fifteen 
victims to the rule of the survival of 
the fittest. Among these were several 
Freshman societies that withered and 
died under the disapproval of the 
faculty, which found too much reason 
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Campus. 


for suspicion of any dark organizations 
among the immature and unassimilated 
new comers. The last of these to die 
was the local society, Gamma Nu, which 
for some time kept up a struggling ex- 
istence unknown to the faculty, but 
finally fell apart from internal weakness 
in 1889. This ended Freshman club 
life, and it is only natural, to the Yale 
mind, that the men who are forbidden 
canes, high hats, and a seat on what is 
left of the famous fence, should also be 
denied anything so dignified as a 
society. 

The policy of the faculty, though it 
does not forbid secret societies 77 /ofo, 
like the Princeton faculty, is, or at 
5 
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mysteries. The fact 

that almost any under- 

graduate can tell you 

both the names of the 

members and the loca- 

tion of their society 

rooms, does not 

weaken the bond of the 

members, however, so 

long as they suppose 

their secrets inviolate. 

The badges of these 

organizations are worn 

on the waistcoat, under 

cae = the coat, and near the 

SS left armpit. That of 

as Hé Boulé is an owl 

with the initials under 

it, and that of Eta Phi 
is a mask. 

In choosing the 


Wolf's Head Society House 


least has been, more or less 
adverse to Sophomore or- 
ganizations also. In spite 
of this, two Sophomore so- 
cieties maintain a flourish- 
ing existence. They were 


founded respectively in 
1875 and 1879, and are 
called Hé Boulé and Eta 
Phi. 

In some respects these 
are the most powerful cli- 
ques in college, since the 
high place of society mem- 
bership in the Yale mind 
cannot be overestimated, 
and since initiation into 
one of these two clubs 
practically insures admis- 
sion to those of the Junior 
and Senior years. The 
power of Hé Boulé and Eta 
Phi is mightily strength- 
ened, too, both in the firm- 
ness of fraternal ties and in 
the underground workings 
of college politics, by their 
almost absolute secrecy. 
Even the names of the 
seventeen members ofeach, 
and the places of meeting, 
are supposed to be dark Delta Psi Society House. 











members a certain number of popular 
men are given ‘‘hold offs;’’ that is, 
intimations that they are likely to re- 
ceive ‘‘bids.” But inasmuch as only 
about forty per cent of these men are 
actually taken in, and inasmuch as some 
men receive a ‘‘hold off’’ from each of 
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The number never varies, the outgoing 
class electing twenty five of the num- 
ber, and the quota being filled up by the 
new men themselves. 

It is noteworthy that the sharp dis- 
tinctions and fierce rivalries that once 
separated these two societies have grad- 














Delta Kappa Epsilon Society House. 


the societies, many unlucky wights, in 
deliberating which horn of the dilemma 
to take, get hold of neither; or in the 
more picturesque Yalese, ‘‘Stacks of 
fellows, in trying not to chump them- 
selves on either, horse themselves on 
both.’’ 

So far as the writer knows, no member 
of Hé Boulé or Eta Phi has ever failed 
of admission to one of the two great 
Junior societies, Delta Kappa Epsilon 
and Psi Upsilon. Both of these are 
chapters of great national three year 
fraternities.» The former, commonly 
called ‘‘Deke’’ at Yale, is a chapter of 
the fraternity to which the Harvard 
‘‘Dicky,’’ of rather unenviable fame, 
originally belonged. Each takes in 


thirty five new members every year. 





ually disappeared, until now they are 
hardly more than friendly social clubs, 
the members of which meet and col- 
laborate in the authorship and produc- 
tion of plays, like the burlesque opera, 
‘‘ Robin Hood, Jr.,’’ which was. given 
with immense success last year, and 
was marked with quite a professional 
finish of cleverness. 

The initiations are now nothing more 
than picturesque, since the lamentable 
death of Wilkins Rustin, ’94, in the 
spring of 1892. He was blindfolded 
and instructed to run at his highest 
speed along an unfrequented street. In 
his enthusiasm he outstripped the two 
men in whose charge he was. Mis- 
understanding a cry of warning from 
them, he suddenly swerved from his 
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Psi Upsilon Society House. 


direct course and ran into the sharp pole 


of a wagon, receiving injuries that 
proved fatal. The keen anxiety and 
deep grief of his initiators acquitted 
them of anything more serious than 
blind folly, but the faculty very wisely 
forbade all initiation further than the 
taking of the oath. Indeed, in defer- 
ence to the storm of indignation through- 
out the country, they almost decided 
to wipe out the societies altogether ; 
but, fortunately for the delight of Yale 
life, this radical step was not taken. 

On the night of initiation, which is 
always the last Friday in May, the two 


Badge of Delta Kappa Epsilon. 


societies march about the 
campus in hoods and 
gowns, singing their rival 
songsas they march. They 
then retire to their halls, 
where the formal initiation 
takes place, and a_ local 
burlesque is given as a 
welcome to the new comers. 
In order to make a whole 
night of it, the two societies 
indulge ina hilarious game 
of base ball, between day- 
light and sunrise, those 
who are not on the nines 
usually falling asleep in a 
shed near by. 

Perhaps the strongest 
bond of fellowship in the 
two Junior societies, be- 
sides the conviviality they 
foster, is the large number 

of very creditable plays written and per- 
formed in their halls, the works of Bolt- 
wood, Perkins, and Paine deserving 
especial mention. The connection of 
these societies with their national organ- 
izations grows weaker and weaker every 
year, and 
many advo- 
cate its com- 
plete dissolu- 
tion. Perhaps 
their princi- 
pal value in 
the eyes of the 
students is 
their service 
in securing 
admission to 
the societies 
of theSeniors, 
who retain a limited voice and vote in 
the Junior clubs. The expenses are 
not high, being seldom more than 
seventy five dollars for the year. 

The Psi Upsilon badge shows two 
clasped hands and a monogram; that of 
‘‘Deke’’ is a scroll bearing the word 
‘* Yale,” and the initials of the society’s 
name. : 

This is as good a place as any to refer 
to two societies which are, in a sense, 
rivals of the two last named, though 
they are hardly formidable opponents. 


Badge of Hé Boulé. 











Zeta Psi, commonly known as ‘‘ Zate,”’ 
is a two year society which usually 
takes in fifteen or twenty of the men 
that fail of admission to Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and Psi Upsilon. Though 
Zeta Psi is not held in very high favor 
at Yale, it has a handsome chapter 
house, anda number of very good men 
on its list of members. Its pin is a 
monogram. 
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the spirit of the college is against a 
three year society, and it is hard to get 
an ambitious student to lose the possi- 
bility of a place in the more popular 
clubs even for a sure membership in 
Alpha Delta Phi. 

Should the latter be turned into a 
Junior society, as many desire, it would 
soon be a dangerous rival to Delta Kap- 
pa Epsilon and Psi Upsilon. It has a 





Skull and Bones Society House. 


A more important body is Alpha Delta 
Phi, a chapter of the great national 
fraternity of that name. It is a three 
year society, and leads a somewhat pre- 
carious existence, harrowed as it is by 
its inevitable conflict, first against the 
power and activity of the Sophomore 
societies, and later against the dolce far 
niente of the Juniors. Unlike a member 
of Zeta Psi, the ‘‘ Alpha Delt’’ stands a 
fair chance of election to the poorest of 
the three Senior societies and ‘‘a shadow 
of a show’’ for the two betterones. But 





great history, but suffers for lack of a 
chapter house. Money is now being 
collected for this purpose, however, and 
the society has already bought a lot on 
Hillhouse, the most elegant avenue in 
New Haven. 

Alpha Delta Phi was founded in 1836, 
but was extinct for many years, and 
was only reorganized in 1888, the year 
that saw the birth of Zeta Psi. Psi Up- 
silon has had a continuous existence 
since 1838, and Delta Kappa Epsilon 
since 1844. The badge of Alpha Delta 
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Phi is a star and crescent, and the mem- 
bership is about forty. 

We have now climbed to that sublime 
height of the Yale career known as 
Senior society life. Whatever hardships 
the student may have endured, whatever 
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rated as the Russell Trust Association, 
‘‘Keys” as the Kingsley Trust Associa- 
tion, and Wolf’s Head as the Phelps 
Trust Association. They all have grad- 
uate organizations, and are quite an ex- 
pensive luxury. 





Scroll and Key Society 


disappointments may have embittered 
his lot, if he can only find a haven in 
one of the Senior societies, his cup of 
joy is full, Omitting mention of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the association of men that 
have taken honors for scholarship, and 
Chi Delta Theta, composed of the edi- 
tors of the Yale Literary Magazine 
(founded respectively in 1780 and 1821), 
the social societies are three in number: 
Skull and Bones, founded in 1832, Scroll 
and Key 1842, and a newcomer, Wolf’s 
Head, born only eleven years ago. 
These societies are all endowed and 
incorporated, ‘‘ Bones” being incorpo- 





House. 


As ‘‘ Bones’’ is the oldest and richest 
(having one fund of forty thousand 
dollars), so it is the greatest, and he is 
not a Yale man that would prefer any 
scholarship honors or prizes to member- 
ship in old ‘‘ Bonesy.” Every year it 
takes in the fifteen “biggest” men in 
the incoming Senior class. By this I 
do not mean that it is a fat men’s club, 
but that it takes the fifteen men who 
stand head and shouldets above their 
class for distinction—literary, scholas- 
tic, athletic, social, or otherwise. An 
impression prevails, however, that here, 
as with the other societies, in many 






























cases heredity has much todo with the 
selection, and that the son or younger 
brother of a former member is often pre- 


ferred to more capable candi- 
dates. But this is stoutly 
contradicted by Bones men. 

The Bones badge consists 
of a gold skull and cross 
bones over the number 
‘*322,’’ and it is worn on the 
lower left side of the waist- 
coat. 

‘« Keys,’ whose pin is worn 
on the neck scarf, and is a 
gold key on a scroll with the 
mies “CC. &. P.” and ¢. 
Cc. I.,’’ is not far behind 
Bones in prominence. It 


takes annually the fifteen most con- 
vivial and socially prominent men left 
by Bones. Wolf’s Head is much less 
highly rated, and instances are not 
wholly unknown wherein students un- 
noticed by either Bones or Keys have 





Badge of Psi Epsilon. 


mated 
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him, ‘‘ Will you accept an election to 
the society £zown as Skull and Bones ? ”’ 
and goes back in silence to the hall 


whence he came, while the 
happy Junior returns to re- 
ceive the envious congratu- 
lations of his friends. About 
the same time a Keys man, 
with a Wolf’s Head man in 
his wake, goes through the 
same evolutions. 

Between ‘‘ tapping time ”’ 
and initiation a week elapses. 
During this the slapper and 
the slapped preserve a sacred 
mutual silence, except on one 
occasion, when the new man 
is notified of thetime and place 


of the awful ordeal, which is consum- 
in the dark recesses of the 
mysterious chapter house. 

Besides these Academic societies there 
are many others at Yale. Among those 
not yet mentioned are Phi Gamma Delta, 


yet refused to join Wolf's Head. Its a very small university chapter of the 


pin is a golden wolf’s head transfixed 


on a loop, and it has a 
magnificent chapter 
house. 

The day of election into 
these societies is perhaps 
the quaintest feature ot 
Yale life. It is called 
‘tapping time,’’ or ‘‘slap 
day,’’ and falls on the 
third Thursday in May, 
at five in the afternoon. 
Then all the anxious 
Juniors congregate in 
front of what is now used 
as ‘‘the fence,’’ and pray 
that they may be chosen. 
Soon a solemn Senior 
issues from one of the 
society halls and threads 
the crowd till he finds 
the man he has been dele- 
gated to notify. He deals 
him a vigorous slap on 
the back, and says stern- 
ly, ‘‘Go to your room.” 

Amid wild cheering, 
the lucky man obeys 
mutely, followed by his 
slapper, who says to 


. 


national fraternity; the University Club, 
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which is like any 
city club; the two 
Law School soci- 
eties, Corbey Court 
and Book and Gavel, 
and the societies of 
the Sheffield Scienti- 
fic School. These 
last are quite as im- 
portant as the minor 
Academic societies, 
and deserve more 
detailed mention 





than space permits, 
notably ‘‘Book and 
Snake,’’ or Sigma 
Delta Chi, whose 
club house; ‘‘ The 
Cloister,’’ is the 
handsomest in New 
Haven; ‘‘ Berzelius,’’ named after the 
great chemist; the ‘‘ Tea Company,” or 
Delta Psi; and Chi Phi, besides which 
there are three smaller societies, Theta 
Psi, Theta Delta Chi, and Delta Phi. 
There are many interesting customs in 
vogue among these secret brotherhoods, 
such as their habit of returning home 
from meetings in absolute oblivion of 
each other and everybody else, walking 
at opposite sides of the pavement and 
crossing each other’s paths on entering 
their houses. In the training seasons, 
too, the athletes are always escorted home 
from meetings at ten o’clock. The 
Academic Sophomores meet on Friday 
nights ; the Juniors, on Tuesdays; the 
Sheffield men, on Thursdays; and the 
Seniors, on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Most inexplicable to an outsider is 
the fact that a Yale man is unwilling to 
breathe a word about his college society, 
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and seemingly feels insulted at any 
mention of it. Even the most bewitch- 
ing young woman is warned not to 
makeany remark about his badge (which, 
by the way, is supposed never to leave 
his person, even during a bath, when it 
is carried in his mouth) for the student 
will feel compelled to receive your ques- 
tion in absolute silence. 

The ethics of the subject cannot be 
discussed here, but it is noteworthy that 
the chief arguments against these or- 
ganizations come from men who have 
failed of admission to them, and that 
Yale’s greatest alumni have been mem- 
bers of the secret societies. 


Badges of Berzelius, Book and Snake, and Delta Psi. 
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A PEEP AHEAD. 

THE theatrical season of 1893-94 is practi- 
cally atanend. But the managers are just 
now as busy as the proverbial bee, pre- 
paring for the next year, which of necessity 
must be mapped out to its close long before 
the first curtain rises on it. 

Mr. Sothern will start his annual season 
at New York’s Lyceum in August with a 
new play by Paul M. Potter; the scene to 
be in India, with the Sepoy rebellion for a 
background. 

September 24 is the 
date already booked for 
the production of ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’’ by the William H. 

Crane company. The 
metropolis is the place, 

the Star the theater, and 
Falstaff of course the 

role that Mr. Crane will 

play. The same month 

will witness Della Fox’s 
début as a star at the 
Casino, in a French con- 
glomeration of song, 
dance, and specialties, entitled: ‘‘ Clair- 
ette; or, Twenty Eight Days.”’ 

De Wolf Hopper’s next offering, by 
the way, will be ‘‘Dr. Syntax,” by his old 
standbys, Morse and Goodwin. 

Duse is expected back some time dur- 
ing the autumn, and Mr. Daly announces 
that his company will open at Chicago 
in September. Ada Rehan’s Viola, by 
the way, has turned the tide at his Lon- 
don house. On her return to America 
she will play on the road with a special 
company as a sort of star until the regu- 
lar stock company finishes its tour, when 
she will join them in opening the New 
York theater, on November 5. Mean- 
while ‘‘ Shore Acres ’’ will continue here 
until the hot weather, after which the 
house will be closed until Mr. Daly 
opens it September 7 with ‘‘ The Gaiety 
Girl,’ he having arranged to import the 
play and company from the Prince of Wales’ 
Theater. 

It seems strange to see a play at the 
Madison Square Theater whose name does 
not begin with ‘A.’ But Mr. Hoyt will 
resume the series early in the fall with ‘‘A 
Milk White Flag,” his military comedy 


which has had quite an extensive Chicago 
run. We present our readers with a new 
portrait of Mrs. Hoyt, who left the stage 
when she ceased to be Caroline Miskel. 
Bronson Howard is now writing a new 
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Caroline Miskel (Mrs. Charles Hoyt.) 
From a@ photograph by Chickering, Bison, 


play, to be ready by January next. Mean- 
time his ‘‘Shenandoah”’ is to be revived 
and sent on tour after a metropolitan run. 


A DEARTH OF GOOD PLAYS. 
WHILE we are all interested in the “ele- 
vation’’ of the drama, there is no virtue in 
blinding our eyes to the fact that the season 
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Gertrude Rivers. 


of 1893-4 has witnessed a_ retrogression 
rather than an advance in the quality of the 
offerings of the American stage, or rather 
of the stage of the world, for we are certain 
to see here anything of importance that is 
brought out on the other side. In fact, 
some of our most conspicuous failures have 
been imported ones. But this is not the 
worst of it. Plays that have succeeded at 
the box office end of the house have not 
possessed the first elements of merit, and, 
worst of all, in one instance at least, the 
man who puts on one of these and plays in 
it, frankly admits that there is not a particle 
of dramatic value in the piece, but cynically 
adds that ‘‘ it goes with the public.” 
Rather an odd factor in the theatrical 
world of late has been the success attained 
by professionals with plays originally writ- 
ten for amateurs. R. A. Barnet, the author 
of ‘‘1492,”’ is a wealthy young Bostonian 


and a member of the Cadets, the Hub’s 
crack regiment. He wrote his travesty on 
Columbus for the use of the dramatically 
inclined soldiers composing the Cadets, and 
in the original production himself played 
the part of /sabella. He has since written 
““Tabasco,’’ which Thomas Q. Seabrooke 
purchased, and in which that erstwhile king 
of “The Isle of Champagne’’ has been 
delighting Boston, and which 
‘“‘Utopia’’ at New York’s Broadway Theater. 
If our managers want more of this sort of 
work, let them keep in mind young Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, the Columbia junior who 
devised ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ this spring for the 
college boys. 


succeeds 


GERTRUDE RIVERS. 
No one who has seen Daniel Frohman’s 
Comedy Company can have failed to bring 
away with him a delightful impression of 
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Jane Hading. 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


the comely young artist who fills the rdles 
which in former days, at the home theater, 


fell to the lot of Effie Shannon. Gertrude 
Rivers is a Boston girl, and very proud of 
that fact. Mr. Frohman ‘‘ discovered ’’ her 
at Franklin Sargent’s Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts, where she had been study- 
ing for two years. He started her with a 
small part at the Lyceum in ‘‘ Americans 
Abroad’’—one of the two sisters who do 
nothing but echo in concert their mother’s 
speeches. That was in the fall of 1892, and 
Miss Rivers’ abilities were quickly recog- 
nized. When the very excellent Comedy 


Company was organized to play on tour 
New York successes, she was made a promi- 
nent member of it. She possesses a charm- 
ing personality, and her acting is natural- 
ness itself. 
A FRENCH QUEEN OF COMEDY. 

NEW YorK has not shown a worthy ap- 
preciation of the French representatives of 
the drama who have claimed her attention 
during the season now closing. Mounet 
Sully had such poor houses that he can- 
celed his arrangements for a tour of the 
country, and the attendance at the Coquelin- 
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Annie Lewis. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


Hading performances was not at all what it 
should have been. 

Would one imagine that Jane Hading be- 
gan her career as a singer in, comic opera? 
She was not a shining success in this line, 
and possibly the world would never have 
heard of her again had she not married 
Victor Koning, who afterwards becamie di- 
rector of the Paris Renaissance. Wishing 
to produce ‘* Le Maitre des Forges,’’ he cast 
his wife for Claire, and was rewarded by a 
run of three hundred and fifty nights. 

During her recent sojourn in the metrop- 
olis, Mme. Hading told a reporter that all 
the American women she had seen appeared 
to be rich. She also declared that while 
they dressed better than the women of 
Paris, they were frightfully extravagant. 
And yet, in spite of this fact, and the de- 
moralization it has wrought among the 
French modists, she has a great admiration 


for the women of America, and considers 
them superior to the men. 


ANNIE LEWIS. 

‘‘ THOUGH I am not yet an antique,’’ Miss 
Lewis says of herself, ‘‘as people popularly 
suppose every soubrette to be, I have been 
before the public for a number of years, 
having made my début at the age of four, 
the first histrionic boards I trod being those 
of a piano, as I was too small to be seen 
otherwise. From that time I took part in 
all of the important concerts and amateur 
theatricals given in Washington, my birth- 
place. It was my ambition to appear in 
tragedy, and I used to pull down my curls, 
stalk around, and cry for the ‘ perfumes of 
Arabia to sweeten this little hand,’ @ /a Lady 
Macbeth, and I have practised Juliet ‘falls’ 
with a bolster by the hour. Unfortunately 
for my tragedy aspirations, however, I at- 








tained a height of five feet nothing, and there 
I obdurately remained; and with my lack of 
inches perished my hopes of becoming a 
tragedy queen. 

‘‘T must tell you about the most thrilling 
experience I have ever had in connection 
with my work. Shortly after I closed my 
starring tour with ‘A Nutmeg Match,’ I 
was entertaining some friends one evening 
at my home in Washington, when an excited 
messenger rushed in and hurriedly 
explained that the actress who was 
playing Bossy in ‘A Texas Steer,’ 
which was then being presented at 
the National, had refused to assume 
her part at the last moment, and that 
I must take her ‘place or the audi- 
ence, which was then assembling, 
must be dismissed. The wild en- 
treaties of the messenger fired my 
ambition to play the part that night or die 
in the attempt, though I had seen the play 
but once some seasons before, and had not 
the slightest idea of the lines. I had only a 
general conception of the part. I bundled 
what costumes I had into a cab, and rushed 
to the theater, reaching there with barely 
time to make up. 

‘*T will tell you how we managed. While 
I was making up, the principal members 
of the cast came to my dressing room and 
explained what scenes they had with me, 
the most salient points of each, and the 
most telling lines for the first act, and with 
these meager instructions the performance 
began. During each intermission the pro- 
cession to my room and the lightning les- 
sons continued, each member contributing 
his individual share of cues, business, exits, 
and so forth, upon which I was supposed to 
build a coherent and finished portrayal of 
my part. I shall never know how I lived 
through that eventful night, for not until 
the welcome curtain fell on the last act did 
I realize what an immense and daring un- 
dertaking I had attempted, and not, I have 
since understood, entirely without success.”’ 

Miss Lewis is cast for the leading soub- 
rette rdle in ‘‘ Prince Pro Tem,’’? which 
opens the new season at the Boston Museum 
on September 17. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FRANCIS WILSON. 

AFTER a successful season with the revived 
‘“Erminie,’’ Francis Wilson will next fall 
present the public with a brand new opera. 
Audiences are always more than ready to re- 
spond to this clever comedian’s efforts to 
amuse them. Of all the artists in his line, 
he is perhaps the most conscientious. It is 


told of him that during a performance the 
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most trivial detail that goes to make up the 
scene is taken in by his keen eyes. A hole 
in the glove of a chorus girl or a missing 
button on the vest of a super is almost cer- 
tain to be discovered. 


Francis Wilson as Cadeaux in ‘ Erminie."’ 


“Ere’s a Yealth to yer royal ‘ighness!” 
” gy 


On being asked once whether the repeti- 
tion of the same thing night after night 
throughout the season did not grow nauseat- 
ingly wearisome, Mr. Wilson replied that it 
all depends on the response of the people in 
front. If they are enthusiastic and applaud 
freely, the old lines are infused with a 
freshness that almost makes them new. 


DOLLY THEOBOLD. 


OF all the clever people now playing in 
‘*T492’’ at New York’s Garden Theater none, 
perhaps, attracts more attention in propor- 
tion to size than Dolly Theobold. This little 
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Dolly Theobold as the Princess and as the Street Arab in ‘' 1492.” 


From photographs by Hall, New York. 


lady, who looks like a child of twelve, car- 
ries the burden of nineteen years; and won- 
derful to relate, she is proud of the fact. 
She tells many amusing stories of her en- 
counters with the Gerry men, who have fre- 
quently tried to stop her performance on the 
ground that she is under age. 

She is from Frankfort, Kentucky, and 
has been on the stage several seasons. Her 
kicking as the youngest princess in the first 
act would do credit to a premiere danseuse, 
for the little foot flies clear above her golden 
curls, and she sends it there with the ease 
and grace of a veteran. As the newsboy in 
act second she is, to use her own words, 
“very tough,’’ and does a breakdown with 
true street Arab spirit. 

Apropos of ‘‘1492,’’ the introduction of 
the Kilanyi living pictures has proved a 
sensational success. A new series was in- 
augurated with the three hundredth per- 


formance, and the number shown extended 
to twenty one. For the enlightenment of 
those who are puzzled to imagine how so 
many groups can be posed in the same frame 
in such quick succession, we will say that 
the thing is managed by means of a wheel 
containing four platforms adapted to differ- 
ent backgrounds, each, of course, exactly 
fitting the opening. 

THE LYCEUM’S LATEST ACQUISITION. 

ISABELLE IRVING, whose portrait appears 
on the cover this month, has just left Mr. 
Daly’s forces, of which she has been a mem- 
ber for six years, and has joined the New 
York Lyceum Company. Just when she 
will first appear under Mr. Dan Frohman’s 
management has not yet been decided. 
The public may amuse itself during the 
summer by speculating as to which of the 
roles in ‘‘ The Amazons” she could best fill. 























THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON. 


An interesting side of the marvelous historical romance of the Napoleonic family—Etisa, 
Pauline, and Caroline Bonaparte, and how thev rose and fell wth the 
changing fortunes of their renowned brother. 


By Celia E. Shute. 


\V HEN Paoli consummated his 
secret and treacherous agree- 
ment to surrender Corsica to the Eng- 
lish, the situation of the resident fami- 
lies whose allegiance to France invited 
persecution at the hands of the lawless 
hordes that immediately overran the 
island was a perilous one. Forced by 
the destruction of their homes to seek 
refuge in the hiding places that the 
mountains afforded, they escaped death 
or imprisonment only by creeping down 
from the heights at midnight, and tak- 
ing passage for France on vessels that 
waited for them at unsuspected points 
along the coast. 
Among the unfortunates who were 


obliged to adopt this method of escape 
was a widow with a family of young 
children. No prophet witnessing the 
embarkation of that hapless little 
group would have ventured to predict 
that each of the children, whose fate 
seemed then so problematical, was des- 
tined to wear a crown, and to express 
no wish that commanding resources 
would not for a time be able to realize. 
Yet that woman was Madame Letitia 
Bonaparte. 

After a stormy voyage, the family 
reached Marseilles, where Mme. Bona- 
parte and her children became depend- 
ent upon the charity of the French gov- 
ernment, which had established a fund 





Canova’s '' Venus Victrix,’’ for which Pauline Bonaparte was the Model. 
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for the benefit of the Corsican refugees. 
With this assistance they managed to 
exist during the time that elapsed be- 
tween the Corsican insurrection and the 
changed fortunes that followed the 
memorable Italian campaign, when the 
youth whom his schoolfellows at Brienne 
had derided for his Italian accent and 
his rustic manners suddenly disclosed 
himself as the most brilliant soldier of his 
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tion of the children of the colonists had 
been much neglected. Marianne Bona- 
parte—or, as she was called after the 
family began to have claims to distinc- 
tion, Elisa—being the oldest, had en- 
joyed better advantages than her sisters, 
having spent some years at St. Cyrasa 
free pupil. No effort seems to have 
been made, after the French coast was’ 
reached, to supplement Pauline’s limited 





"Napoleon and his Schoolfellows at Brienne,” 
From the painting by M. R. Dumas. 


time. But the wonderful rise of Mme. 
Bonaparte’s sons is a matter of history. 
In this article we shall consider only the 
fate of her three daughters, Marianne 
Elisa, Pauline (called in early life 
‘«Pretty Paulette ’’) and Caroline. 

At the time of their enforced abandon- 
ment of their island home they were 
scarcely more than children, being re- 
spectively fifteen, thirteen, and eleven 
years of age. Affairs in Corsica had 
been in an unsettled condition for so 
long a period before their culmination 
in the general uprising, that the educa- 


education ; but Caroline was at a later 
period placed at Mme. Campan’s board- 
ing school in Paris, where attention was 
more particularly directed to the acquire- 
ment of polished manners and _ ac- 
complishments than to thoroughness or 
breadth of attainment. 

The years immediately following the 
emigration to Marseilles were years of 
constant discouragement and depriva- 
tion, and the proud spirited Corsican 
women suffered humiliations which they 
found it difficult to endure with for- 
titude. Yet the ‘destiny ’’ in which 























Napoleon so confidently believed was 
preparing wonderful experiences for the 
girls whose lives were then so restricted. 

In 1793 and 1794 public attention in 
Paris began to be focused in the direc- 
tion of a young artillery officer, whose 
original and daring schemes marked 
him as the possessor of military abilities 
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dowed with beauty in her youth, and 
her daughters inherited her charms. 
The quiet, uneventful life at Marseilles 
was perhaps the one best calculated to 
perfect their physical gifts, and upon 
their arrival at Paris they were not only 
extremely attractive women, but of an 
age and temperament that insured their 





‘Napoleon Crossing the Alps.’’ 


Engraved by G. P. Bartle from the painting by J. L. David. 


ofan exceptional order. Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s success at Toulon, and his 
gallant conduct on the Day of the Sec- 
tions, led to his appointment to the 
command in Italy, where his brilliant 
achievements established the position 
of the boyish officer. General Bona- 
parte became the most prominent and 
admired man in Paris. It was at this 


juncture that the refugees bade adieu to 
Marseilles, and with joyful anticipations 
joined the successful son and brother, 
who had summoned them to share his 
newly acquired honors at the capital. 
Mme. Bonaparte had been richly en- 





entering with delight into the great 
world that succeeding events speedily 
opened to them. 

Pauline’s beauty was of an unusual 
character. When the revolution of the 
wheel of fate had brought her to the 
zenith of her greatness, she was acknowl- 
edged to be the most beautiful przncess 
in Europe; this distinction being made 
necessary by the possibly superior 
charms of Mme. Recamier, who bore off 
the laurels awarded to the most beauti- 
ful woman. 

Before the possibilities of the future 


had assumed the proportions of proba- 
6 
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bilities, Elisa married a young Corsican 
captain, Felice Bacciochi by name, and 
it was not until just prior to the Con- 
sulate that she and her husband went to 
live in Paris. Here she promptly estab- 
lished a salon, and surrounded herself 
with a clique possessing pronounced 
literary and artistic tastes and aspira- 
tions. Among the 
celebrated people 
who visited familiar- 
ly at her house were 
Chateaubriand, La 
Harpe, and Fon- 
tanes. : 
Concerning her 
friendship with the 
last, Mme. Junot 
wrote: ‘‘I always 
thought her themost 
disagreeable woman 
that I had ever met, 
and it is quite 
astonishing to me 
that M. de Fontanes, 
a man of such su- 
perior mind, such 
elegant manners, the 
very essence of so- 
ciability, should 
have admired Mme. 
Bacciochi as hedid.”’ 
Her favor, how- 
ever, proved of great 
value to these men. She was largely 
instrumental in determining Napoleon to 
make M. de Fontanes President of the 
Corps Legislatif. It was she who in 
1800 secured Chateaubriand’s return to 
France after the emigration of the nobles; 
and when he had incensed Napoleon by 
declining the appointment of Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Valais, on account 
of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, 
it was she who prevailed upon her brother 
to forego his contemplated revenge. 
Mme. Bacciochi was the least attractive 
of the three sisters. Pauline, who was 
very malicious, seems to have derived 
much enjoyment from making the most 
unkindly comments on the awkwardness 
of her movements and her undeniable 
eccentricity in dress. She possessed her 
brother’s ambitious spirit and autocratic 
disposition to a degree that proved inimi- 
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Madame Letitia Bonaparte. 


Engraved by William Klasen. 


cal to harmony in their relations. She 
had neither the tact and politic spirit 
that made Caroline, though equally am- 
bitious and determined, gain her ends hy 
partial concessions, nor the genuine 
affection that on many occasions com- 
pelled Pauline’s ready submission to 
Napoleon’s will. Elisa’s husband is 
curtly disposed of in 
the records of the 
times as ‘‘a colonel 
of dragoons, with 
nothing whatever to 
do with politics.’ 
It is also chronicled 
that he had ‘a pas- 
sion for the violin, 
and played all day.”’ 
Lucca and Piom- 
binewere Napoleon's 
first gifts to this sis- 
ter when he became 
Emperor of France. 
When the French 
boundaries were ex- 
tended by conquest 
in 1808 she was made 
Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, and in this 
wider sphere had 
greater opportuni- 
ties for the exercise 
of the undoubted 
abilities she posses- 
sed. The fortification of her domains 
was one of her more important undertak- 
ings, and she founded schools, endowed 
asylums, built roads, and did much to 
improve the condition of her subjects. 
She was an acknowledged patron of art- 
ists and authors. It was at her sugges- 
tion that he should try what he could 
accomplish in the way of impossibilities, 
that Paganini (then leader of the court 
orchestra) executed upon a single string 
of his violin a sonata which he called, in 
honor of the princess, ‘‘ Napoleone.’’ 
Exile became Elisa’s portion upon the 
abdication of Napoleon. After wander- 
ing from city to city for some years she 
finally settled at Trieste, where she was 
known as the Countess of Campignano, 
and where she died in 1820. Napoleon, 
then at St. Heléna, was deeply affected 
when he heard of her death, and his 
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prophecy that his own would follow 
soon was fulfilled in less than six 
nonths. In his memoirs he says of 
her, ‘‘ Elisa had a masculine brain and 
a lofty soul. She doubtless displays 
great philosophy in adversity.’’ 

Pauline had numerous lovers, but the 
fact that their pretensions were frowned 
upon by Napoleon, 
who was even in 
early youthan oracle 
in his family, pre- 
vented her from ac- 
cepting any one of 
them. In 1796 she 
married General Le- 
clerc, a man _ con- 
siderably older than 
herself, and a_per- 
sonal friend of the 
future emperor. Five 
years later General 
Ieclere was sent to 
suppress the insur- 
rection in San Do- 
mingo, and at the 
command of Napo- 
leon his wife sailed 
with him, though 
not without much 
repining and rebel- 
lion. Her imagina- 
tion conjured up all 
sorts of horrors 
awaiting her in a country where, as she 
expressed it, she ‘‘expected to be de- 
voured.’’ It required more than two 
hundred ships to carry the expedition 
across the Atlantic, and no small space 
in their holds was occupied with the 
articles which Mme. Leclere deemed 
necessary. She lavishly strewed what 
she considered a very thorny path with 
the flowers of exquisite costumes and 
luxurious appointments. 

The expedition was a disastrous one. 
The unhealthful climate, the unexpected 
efficiency of the organized negro oppo- 
sition, and the incompetence of General 
Ieclere’s subordinates, united in reduc- 
ing toa fragment the noble army that 
left France with such high hopes of 
adding to her glory. Mime. Leclere’s 


house was the refuge of the families of 
the French officers and residents while 
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Elisa Bonaparte. 
Engraved by William Klasen. 
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carnage held sway in the streets of the 
capital, and the vain young beauty, 
animated by the spirit of a heroine, was 
the chief support of the terrified women 
and children. Nor did her bravery end 
here, for her husband contracted the 
yellow fever, and until his death she 
nursed him devotedly, regardless of her 
own great danger. 
Only a few months 
after her departure 
from France she re- 
turned to that coun- 
try with his body. 

Contact with 
French soil seems to 
have bereft her of all 
nobility of char- 
acter. Her ostenta- 
tious display of grief 
at the death of her 
husband was re- 
garded by her 
friends as but an- 
other indication of 
‘‘ Pretty Paulette’s”’ 
vanity and desire for 
notoriety. Even Na- 
poleon, when told 
that she had sacri- 
ficed her hair to her 
sorrow, unkindly re- 
marked, ‘She 
knows that it will 
grow all the better for cropping.’’ 

She resided with her brother Joseph 
during her widowhocd, and it is said 
that she was never seen in public with- 
out a chaperon. Possibly we see here 
the watchful care of her brother, who, 
though bound to this favorite sister by 
new ties of pride at her courageous con- 
duct, was more than ever anxious that 
no act of folly on her part should de- 
stroy the public esteem she had gained. 

During the Consulate, Pauline’s life 
was a very gay and brilliant one, 
though her health was always delicate 
after her return from San Domingo. In 
1803 Prince Camille Borghese asked 
Napoleon’s permission to marry Mme. 
Teclere. ‘Though pleased with the pros- 
pect of an alliance with this illustrious 
family, the consul did not give his con- 
sent immediately; but he ultimately 
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yielded, and the marriage took place in 
November of that year. 

Prince Borghese had a grand palace 
at Rome, but his wife was discontented 
away from Paris, and returned to the 
latter city in a short time, leaving her 
husband behind. ‘The consequent sep- 
aration does not seem to call for commiis- 
eration. One of 
-auline’s intimate 
acquaintances re- 
lates that upon re- 
fusing to accompany 
the pair to their 
homesoon aftertheir 
marriage, ontheplea 
that she would be in- 
terrupting a honey- 
moon, Pauline 
scornfully * replied, 
“Honeymoon! 
Honeymoon with 
that zdot/ Youare 
jesting, I suppose.”’ 

The marriage, 
nevertheless, was 
from a social point 
of view of inestim- 
able advantage to 
Pauline. She lived 
in a manner that 
outshone that of the 
First Consul him- 
self. The Borghese jewels were famous, 
and her palace at Neuilly was adorned 
with the rarest of paintings and-statuary. 
With boundless wealth and influence at 
her command, she reigned supreme at 
all the social functions of the day. 
Military men bowed before her, scholars 
craved the least sign of her favor, poets 
dedicated to her their latest effusions, 
and artists raved over her. 

Canova’s Venus Victrix, for which she 
sat, ranks as the great Italian sculptor’s 
best work. The Venus represents Pau- 
line, almost nude, reclining on a couch 
and holding in her hand the apple 
awarded to her by Paris as the fairest of 
goddesses. The statue when finished was 
publicly exhibited, Prince Borghese not 
realizing that it was the form of his wife 
that he was submitting to general criti- 
cism until the fact was impressed upon 
him by a considerate friend. Then he 





Pauline Bonaparte. 


Engraved by William Klasen, 
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sent it to Rome, where it was for some 
time concealed in a room in his palace, 
though later it again saw the light in 
the Borghese gallery. In the recent sale 
of the Borghese possessions strenuous 
efforts were made by prominent collect- 
ors to purchase it, but their designs 
were frustrated by the Italian law for- 
bidding the exporta- 
tion of works of art. 

As there is nothi- 
ing beautiful in this 
world but has some 
flaw, so the radiant 
beauty of Pauline 
Bonaparte suffered 
from one slight im- 
perfection. Exquis- 
ite in face, and with 
a form that exem- 
plified Canova’s idea 
of the perfect Venus, 
she had badly 
shaped ears. With 
the discernment of 
malignity, her rivals 
discovered that this 
was a very tender 
subject with her, 
and were not averse 
to making capital of 
their knowledge 
whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. At a ball one evening 
a woman whom Pauline had offended 
approached a lounge on which thie 
princess was reclining, and said to her 
escort in a tone audible to half the 
people in the room : 

‘“What a pity such a pretty woman 
should be so deformed! If I had such 
ears I would cut them off!’’ 

Pauline burst into tears, and 
obliged to leave the ball room. 

In spite of her satisfaction at her 
brother’s second marriage, Pauline’s 
disrespectful treatment of Marie Louise 
was the cause of her final retirement to 
Rome, where she found life intolerably 
dull, and solaced her banishment with 
frequent visits to the south of France 
for the benefit of her fragile health. 

But there was genuine worth in this 
frivolous, volatile, irresistibly beautiful 
woman. It had manifested itself once 
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amid the dangers of the insurrection at 
San Domingo. It was to appear again 
when misfortune overtook the brother 
who had conferred upon her and the 
other members of his family honors and 
titles without number. She was the 
only one of them all whose devotion 
to him was absolute when the combined 
armies of Europe forced him to accept 
the proffered kingdom of Elba. She 
followed him there, parted with her 
jewels to aid him, and planned for his 
escape continually. It was from an 
entertainment at her house that he 
went on the night he escaped and sailed 
away for France—France and the Hun- 
dred Days—France and Waterloo. 

Pauline and Napoleon never met after 
that night, for she was not permitted to 
return to Paris, and he was soon in 
dreary captivity at St. Helena. After 
the return of the Bourbons the Princess 
Borghese went to Rome, but the incom- 
patibility existing between her and her 
husband had acquired such proportions 
that Prince Camille absolutely refused 
to live with her. Through the inter- 
cession of the Pope the Borghese palace 
was set aside for Pauline’s use, and she 
reigned at Rome as completely as she 
had done at Paris. 

Pauline made unremitting efforts to 
induce the English government to trans- 
fer Napoleon to some more healthful 
spot than St. Helena, and in 1821 
pleaded that she might be allowed to go 
to him, but her unfortunate brother was 
dead when the letter reached the Eng- 
lish secretary. Four years later she 
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Joseph Bonaparte. 


Engraved by R. G. Tietze. 


passed away, at the age of forty five, 
having accomplished little worthy of 
remembrance in a life rich in opportu- 
nities. A reconciliation with her hus- 
band was effected just before her death. 

The youngest sister, Caroline, after 
two years spent at Mme. Campan’s 
school, married at the age of seventeen 
Achille Murat, a young cavalry officer. 
The civil. marriage took place at the 
Luxembourg on the 20th of January, 
1800, but the religious ceremony waited 
two years for its completion, and finally 
occurred on the day that witnessed the 
union of Louis Bonaparte and Hortense 
Beauharnais. 

The proposed alliance between Caro- 
line and Murat was distasteful to Napo- 
leon, but Josephine and Hortense pleaded 
Murat’s cause, and Napoleon was at 
last won over by the representation that 
should he persist in a refusal the French 
people might with justice conclude that 
he was aspiring to lofty connections for 
his sisters. Murat’s father was an inn 
keeper, and he himself, previous to his 
military elevation, had been a waiter 
in a restaurant. When Caroline became 
infatuated with him he was a handsome 
and dashing officer, his presence so 
commanding, his bravery so undisputed, 
and his nature so frank and gay, that 
his personal attractiveness effaced the 
remembrance of his plebeian birth. Suc- 
cess made him vain and boastful later, 
and he was never on very friendly terms 
with his great brother in law, who 
highly valued his fearlessness and gal- 
lantry on the field, but could with diffi- 
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culty tolerate his extreme personal vanity 
and annoying pretensions. 

When Napoleon became Emperor of 
the French, Murat was made Grand 
Duke of Berg, but, like Pauline, Caro- 
line insisted upon remaining in Paris, 
where she entered into social life with 





Louis Bonaparte. 


Engraved by R. G. Tietze. 


great delight. When Pauline’s feeble 
health made it necessary for her to with- 
draw from society to a great extent, 
Caroline, who lived in the Elysée, was 
the belle of Parisian festivities, and 
filled her difficult position well. It was 
at this period, however, that she and 
General Junot, then Governor of Paris, 
aroused public comment by their un- 
concealed devotion to each other. Their 
unwise conduct deeply angered Na- 
poleon, and the change in Junot’s for- 
tunes dates from that time. 

When Joseph Bonaparte left the throne 
of Naples for that of Madrid, Murat took 
the vacant kingship, and Caroline Bona- 
parte became Queen of Naples, to which 
city she journeyed with—as one of her 
biographers says—‘‘ her brain almost 
turned.’’ Her strongest qualities were 
developed, and she pursued a course 
which made her really popular with her 
subjects. But her married life was not 
a happy one, and domestic troubles 
neutralized much of the satisfaction she 
felt in occupying a throne. 

During the direful Russian campaign 
Murat lost faith in Napoleon, and when 
disaster succeeded disaster he basely 
deserted the man who had transformed 
him from a humble laborer to an auto- 


with 
England and Austria, and on the return 
from Elba took up arms against his 


crat. He entered into treaties 


brother in law. As he advocated tiie 
independence of the Italian states Aus- 
tria repudiated him, and he was obliged 
to flee to France. 

Left to her own devices, Caroline, who 
had a genuine genius for politics, made 
an attempt to maintain her kingdom, 
but was compelled to surrender to the 
English fleet in the harbor. Murat’'s 
death occurring soon after, Caroline 
spent the remainder of her life in Rome 
and Florence, and died in the latter city 
in 1839. She had five children. 

It is interesting to note the unanimity 
of opinion among Napoleon’s contem- 
poraries as to the power exerted over 
him by the women of his family. He 
himself acknowledged his weakness in 
these words: ‘‘Much has been said of 
the strength of my character, but I was 
reprehensibly weak for my family, and 
they were well aware of it. After the 
first storm of resistance was over their 
perseverance and stubbornness always 
carried the day, and they did with me 
what they liked.’’? On one occasion, 
when his sisters had been making some 
extortionate demand upon him, the em- 
peror exclaimed: ‘‘ What more do you 
want? One would think we inherited 
our possessions from the late king, our 


father!” 


None of the princesses was in Paris at 
the time of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
and it was Queen Hortense upon whom 
he called to do the honors at the capital 
during that short lived return to power. 
It was she, too, who was with him when 
he met his crushing and final defeat, 
and who at Malmaison comforted his 
despair and cheered those last sad hours 
prior to his exile. His sisters had fled 
from Paris. Doubtless it would have 
been hazardous—perhaps impossible— 
for them to have reéntered the city, but 
we could judge them more charitably 
had they risked life itself in making the 
attempt. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, however, that personal considera- 
tions were paramount with the Bona- 
parte women, though there had heen 
fine, even heroic, moments in their lives. 
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DEAR AT THE PRICE: 
Irn—A penny for your thoughts, Miss Sterling—but I suppose you value them at more than 
that?” 
SuE—“ Oh, no—the fact is, I was thinking of you.”’ 





ETCHINGS. 


ADJUSTABLE VERSES. 


* All women are the same except their faces.” Congreve. 


I a 
IME was I feared the album girl, 
Who begged me forsome verses; 
Italways sets my brain awhirl 
To write while one coerces. 
Mm, 
But now I greet her with a smile, 
And never fail to please her; 
Although if she saw through my guile, 
I wager you ’twould tease her. 
ITI. 


My plan is simple; I composed 
Some lines of honeyed sweetness, 
In which her charms were all inclosed 
In pretty rhyme, with neatness. 





V. 
And even when my verses lied, So now I take, without a fear, 
I found it did not matter; The verses I indited, 
To mention all she wished implied And change the shade of eyes and hair, 
They only had to flatter And find she is delighted. 
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II—‘‘ Get away from here, will you?” 





























III—‘‘ There, take that!” IV—Meanwhile Jocko helps himself. 












































ETCHINGS. 
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VIII—And pleases Jocko and his master. 













THE OLD CON- 
FEDERATE’S 
SENTIMENTS. 


EMINISCENCES of 
the early days of 
Montana give char- 
acteristic glimpses 
of frontier life at 
an interesting pe- 
riod of the history 
of the West. 

Old soldiers of the 
Confederacy were numer- 
ous in the Territory at 
the time when, in 1873, 
General Sheridan made 
an Official visit to the 
Northwestern military posts. 
At Helena, then a young and 
lively mining camp, the citizens 
joined in giving him a banquet, though 
many of them did not relish the idea of 
entertaining a Union general. 

One former wearer of the gray was espe- 
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cially displeased. He sat through the feast 
with growing uneasinessas toasts were drunk 
to the United States, to the President, to 
General. Sheridan, to the United States 
army. Finally he could stand it no longer. 
He arose with a wine glass in one hand and 
a six shooter in the other, and yelled, in a 
voice hoarse with rage : 

““Here’s to all mankind, so that no 
blamed fool will be left out !’’ 

Whereupon he emptied his wine glass 
upon the floor and his six shooter into the 
ceiling, and marched in contemptuous 
silence from the room, 


AFFINITIES, 


THE core that burns in the depths of a pipe; 
The red and glowing coal; 

Is the heart of a woman, warm and ripe, 
For it soothes the manly soul. 


It’s the sweetest gift that heaven gave, 
To mortals here below; 

It needs a patient, devoted Slave, 

To cherish its tender glow. 
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ETCHINGS. 





A PRACTICAL MIND. 


BLANCHE—“ Why don’t you try toimprove your mind, Belle, instead 


of dawdling about and doing nothing?” 
BELLE—‘ What’s the use? I’m engaged.” 


HEAD WORK. 
REGARDING head work, man de- 
nies 
To tender womankind 
Ability with him to cope, 
Or great success to find. 


But he forgets his sister browned 
By fierce Italian suns, 

Who carries on her padded head 
The weight of many tons! 





DUMAS’ AUTOGRAPH. 

SELDOM have the tables been 
turned upon an “autograph 
fiend’”’ so neatly as they once 
were by Alexandre Dumas. 
Prince Metternich, Austrian 
ambassador at Paris, having 
asked for a specimen of his 
caligraphy, the novelist wrote: 

“Received from Prince Met- 





THE SWEET SINGER 
‘OF THE STORM. 


i. 


Through the gray 
Misty spray 
That the storm was 
bringing, 
Came to me, 
Full and free, 
Some strange kind 
of singing. 


BE 


Never bird 
I had heard 


Sang that dainty 
measure, 


And my brain 
Told the strain 
Over in its pleasure 


III. 


And I found 
On the ground, 
To a shingle cling- 
ing, 
Such a bright, 
Merry wight 
Of acricket singing. 


ternich twenty five bottles of his old- 








est Johannisberg—Signed, Alexandre 
Dumas, /i/s.”’ 


Prince Metternich is said to 
have honored the requisition 
and forwarded the wine. 





THEATRICAL PROMOTION. 
, THE young German Em- 
peror—who by the way will 
not be the ‘‘ young’’ emperor 
much longer, for he has 
passed his thirty fifth birth- 
day—has a theatrical way of 
doing even little things. A 
major of cavalry not long 
ago succeeded to the colonelcy of 
his regiment, and according to, 
the custom in such cases he came 
to Berlin to present himself to his 
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QUITE DIFFERENT. 


Mrs. BEAUMONDE—“‘ Tell me, doctor, what malaria really is.” 

Dr. WATERS—“‘ My dear madam, it’s nothing more nor less than fashionable laziness.’’ 
Mrs. BEAUMONDE—“ And you said the other day that I had malaria!’ 

Dr. WATERS—‘‘ Ahem—oh, well, what you have is malarial fever.”’ 





ETCHINGS. 
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sovereign upon his promotion. 
Appearing before the kaiser, at 
his next public reception, he 
respectfully pronounced the set 
phrase always used on such oc- 
casions : 

“‘Your majesty, I beg to an- 
nounce myself as colonel of the 
——Regiment,”’ naming his 
new command. 

Wilhelm looked at him a 
moment without speaking. 
Then he said in his sharpest 
and most incisive tone : 

“The announcement is 
false.”? 

A dead silence followed. 
There was a sensation among 
the spectators, who expected to 
see the unfortunate officer con- 
sigued to a dungeon on some 
terrible charge. But a minute 
later the emperor went on: 

‘The announcement is false. 
I have appointed you colonel of 
the First Uhlan Regiment of 
the Guard ;’’ and then he burst 
out into a hearty laugh at the 
discomfiture of the man to 
whom he had thus given one 
of the crack commands of the 
German arnty. 
















































SHE (looking longingly across the street )—“‘ Jack, do you 
see that ice cream sign over there ?”’ 

HE (thinking of his empty pockets)—‘‘Clara, I don’t 
believe in signs.”’ 
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A LACK OF MEMORY. 





IN a forgotten corner of my desk 
I found this little lock of golden hair; 
And as by magic, visions picturesque 
Rise from the past, and hover in the air. 


Methinks we sit once more beside the stream 
In summer time, beneath the old elm’s shade; 
Once more—and oh, the rapture of that dream— 
Those golden locks are on my shoulder laid. 





Once more methinks I whisper words of love, 
And see love answering back to me from eyes 

That shine as blue as heaven’s expanse above— 
I hold within my grasp life’s dearest prize ! 


i! 
of it 1 
fe! 





But stay—this little lock of shining gold, 
What maiden was it that the token gave ? 

What maid of all the maids I loved of old ? 
Blithe Annabel, or May sedate and grave ? 


SW 5, Se Or Maud, or Rose? In sooth, I cannot say, 
AN = EP AD So many faces through my memory flit. 
Sa Doel: The lock has half its value ta’en away 7 


<a Because, alas! I have no key toit. 








AN APPARENT INCONSISTENCY. 


THE Marp—‘‘It’s a package from Frill & Fripp’s, ma’am.”’ 

THE MistTRESS—“ Oh, it’s my new dresses! Why didn’t you bring it up, Louise ?”’ 
THE MAtp—‘“‘It was so heavy, ma’am, I couldn’t carry it.” 

THE MistrREss—“ Then I don’t see how you managed to carry the bill.” 

















WHAT MAKES A BOOK POPULAR? 

Wuy is everybody reading ‘‘ Ships That 
Pass in the Night ’’? It has been translated 
into three or four languages, and is having 
a great popular sale. 

You never become very well acquainted 
with the characters. You shed no tears 
when the heroine is killed; 
you are not very much inter- 
ested in the future life of the 
disagreeable man. At least 
you do not lie awake at night 
and wonder if he is still un- 
happy. And yet you read the 
book, and pass it on to the next 
person with a recommenda- 
tion. It touches upon the pain 
of human life, and that is the 
universal keynote. 

But why is everybody read- 
ing ‘‘A Yellow Aster’’?? The 
maternal instinct has been 
used as a motif by better 
writers than Mrs. Caffyn. She 
is so unsteady that sometimes 
she wavers on the edge of bur- 
lesque. She has not that seri- 
ousness, that solemnity, which 
makes Miss Harraden’s work 
impressive; yet her book is in 
the vogue. 

There is no way on earth of 
judging the selling qualities 
ofabook. It may come from 
the publisher’s hands and fall 
dead on the market, stand in 
serried rows in the cellar of 
the house where it was born, 
and then some day the junk 
dealer who comes to bargain 
for old paper may read it and go out to tell 
every one else about it. 

A popular book is like a popular song. 
The most experienced judge on earth can- 
not forecast the whim of the people. A 
good book is a good book, but one year 
readers will have none of it, and the next, 
perhaps, it is in the greatest demand. 

‘Ben Hur,” after being declined every- 
where, was published by the Harpers, and 
was a drug in the market until President 
Garfield wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ across the face 
of General Wallace’s appointment as min- 
ister to Turkey. ‘‘Looking Backward” 
did not sell for two years; then its sale sud- 
denly bounded into hundreds of thousands. 
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long 


wanted a 
novel—something with some ‘‘ meat’ in 
it. Today the fancy seems to be for a 
trifle, light, not too thoughtful, something 


The last generation 


essentially modern. At least we think 
sa, as we read ‘Dodo,’ ‘‘A Bundle of 
Life,’ and others of that sort; and then 





Frank R. Stockton. 


Engraved by G. Kruell from a photograph by Parker, Washington. 


we take up ‘‘The Heavenly Twins’ and 
‘* Marcella,’ and conclude that we know 
nothing at all about it. 


FRANK STOCKTON’S FANCY. 

FRANK STOCKTON has not half the repu- 
tation that he ought to have, notwithstand- 
ing ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger.’’ A great 
many good people do not see the wit of his 
delightful foolery, and are apt to wonder 
what it is all about. His children’s stories 
are the best things he has ever done, and 
each one of them has in it that kernel of 
wit without which a child’s story might 
just as well be left untold. One of his tales 
of ‘‘The Junior Sorcerer and the Old Bee 
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Man’”’ belongs among the classics, and in 
the weeding out process which comes with 
time, it will surely find its place there. 

Mr. Stockton lives in New Jersey, be- 
tween Morristown and Madison, near the 
wayside station that the Lackawanna rail- 
road has made for St. Elizabeth’s Convent. 
It is ten minutes’ walk from the railway to 
his home, through maple shaded lanes that 
are beginning to become ‘‘ avenues ’’ and to 
take on the dignity of sidewalks. His isa 
white house, that stands back from the 
road, with trees about it; rather old fash- 
ioned, unpretentious, yet roomy and com- 
fortable. To the south the ground slopes 
away and gives a wide prospect of meadows, 
woods, and hills. Itisa peaceful spot, out of 
the world, yet not far out; just the abode for 
a simple, quiet, kindly philosopher like 
Frank Stockton. 

He is a small man, slight of figure, with 
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Bret Harte. 


Engraved by G. Kruell from a photograph by Downey, London. 


a slight limp in his walk. He has a 
thoughtful, pleasant face, rather thin, with 
grizzled black hair and mustache, and smil- 
ing eyes. He belongs to a literary and in- 
ventive family. His sister Louise wrote a 
story a few years ago which was fully equal 
in invention and surprise of plot to anything 
her brother has done, and it contained an 





unstrained pathos which he seldom at- 
tempts to reach. 


BRET HARTE. 

A FRIEND of Bret Harte tells how 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp’’ came into 
existence. It is the most popular of Mr. 
Harte’s stories, and a dramatic version of it 
has just been produced at one of New York’s 
best theaters. 

When it was written Mr. Harte was editor 
of the Overland Monthly. He called the 
publisher’s attention to the fact that there 
was not one distinctive Californian romance 
in the magazine, and offered, should no 
contributions come in, to write a story him- 
self. Accordingly the ‘‘ Luck ” was written 
in a few days. 

Then trouble arose. The printer, instead 
of sending the proofs direct to the author, 
forwarded them to the publisher with a 
statement that his reader, a 
young lady, declared the story 
indecent, improper, and irreli- 
gious. Moral suasion had been 
brought to bear on the young 
lady to induce her to finish 
the proofs, but her feelings 
were hurt. 

At last, after several com- 
plications, Mr. Harte declared 
that he would resign the editor- 
ship if his judgment was doubt- 
ed. That settled it. The 
‘‘Luck’’ appeared, and was 
promptly anathematized by the 
religious press as the offspring 
of evil. 

Mr. Harte lives in London, 
nowadays, in a handsome, solid 
mansion. 
army officer—an English army 
officer who has probably seen 
Indian service—and he keeps 
up a conventional household. 
Perhaps few people know that 
he has a wife and two daughters 
living in Newark, New Jersey. 

His stories are by no means 
as popular with the general 
public as they once were. A 
new story by him is not a 
literary event, and young read- 
ers are apt to read his old ones wondering 
wherein lies the marvelous merit. It is 
there, though, and the next generation will 
find it again. 


THE NEW RUDYARD KIPLING. 
RupYARD KIPLING is talking of going 
back to England to found a magazine. He 


He looks like an ~ 
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has refused offers made him in this country 
to give readings from his own works, al- 
though he would probably amass a fortune 
by doing so. 

There is in his later work an entire 
absence of the touch of flippancy that was 
seen in his first stories. He seems to dig 
deeper, to see moral lessons in 
life, instead of human inci- 
dents. Now that he is mar- 
ried, it is very likely that he 
turns the leaves of ‘The 
Gadsbys’’ with amused eyes. 
At any rate he attempts noth- 
ing more in that line. 

His later stories are rather 
better, considered from a con- 
ventional point of view, than 
his earlier tales, but they are 
not so popular. People want 
to be amused. They resent a 
professional entertainer turn- 
ing into a preacher. When 
they find that they have 
swallowed a moral, or infor- 
mation cunningly wrapped in 
a story, they feel themselves 
defrauded. Mary Wilkins 
never came nearer touching 
universal human nature than 
in the story of J/r. Tollel’s 
resentment at his wife’s doc- 
toring him ‘‘unbeknow‘fist ”’ 
with gentian in his food. 

MR. CRAWFORD’S NOVEL 

WRITING. 

THERE are few authors 
who earn more money than 
F. Marion Crawford. He sells 
dis novels outright to his publishers, getting 
five to ten thousand dollars apiece for them. 
As he writes two or three a year, he brings 
his income up to what it would be were he 
a lawyer or a railroad president of the same 
rank as that he takes as a popular novelist. 

No sooner does Mr. Crawford finish one 
book than he sits down to write another. 
And he does it purely as a matter of busi- 
ness. When his hand grows tired with 
writing he calls in a stenographer, and goes 
on as readily. But it is a far cry from 
‘“Mr. Isaacs’? and ‘fA Roman Singer’’ to 
“Katherine Lauderdale.’’ He began to 
write because he had a story to tell; he 
writes now because it is the calling in which 
he has won success. 

The critics look good naturedly upon Mr. 
Crawford. His first books were artistic, 
and his last‘ones are made to sell. The 
great public does not seem to discover the 
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difference, and why should the critics tell 
them? At his worst, Mr. Crawford is much 
better than are some other popular writers at 
their best. 





ALDRICH’S FIFTY DOLLAR POEM. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH receives some 


F. Marion Crawford. 


Engraved ty G, Kruell. ° 


handsome prices for small amounts of 
literary work. 

Not long ago the editor of a New York 
magazine wrote to him: ‘‘ Won’t you please 
drop a poem in our slot and draw out as 
much money as you want for it ?’’ 

Mr. Aldrich sent down a dozen lines, 
with the price written on the margin—fifty 
dollars. The verses were good, of course, 
but there was nothing at all remarkable 
about them. 

There is a little story told by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, apropos of this same 
editor, who has himself published some 
verse. ’ 

She wrote a supposedly humorous poem, 
which she sent to all the comic weeklies. 
After it had made the grand round, she 
concluded that she must be mistaken in its 
character; so she sent it to the poet editor. 
It was published at once, and not at the 
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end of the magazine, where the admittedly 
humorous contributions go. 
HENRY JAMES. 
THERE isa rumor that Henry James is 
coming home to edit a magazine. That 
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Henry James. 


Engraved oy G. Kruell from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


would ruin two things, a writer and a 
magazine. It would be impossible for a 
man of Mr. James’ individuality to edit a 
magazine without putting his own stamp on 
everything. It would all be sandpapered to 
the grain, and the grain of every man’s 
writing is not so fine as Mr. James’ own. 

Henry James’ later novels are of such a 
character that they are only to be appreci- 
ated by a trained literary taste, added to a 
real or vicarious knowledge of the world. 
His incidents are the turning points in the 
lives of people of the highest civilization. 
He has a thorough appreciation of the fact 
that the fall of a glove may cause the fall 
of anempire, and it is the subtle first causes 
of events—the causes lying back in tempera- 
ment, environment, and education—which 
he dissects. 

It is not every eye that is keen enough, 
trained enough, to understand his delicate 
meanings. He explains nothing. He puts 
a drama of life—of hot house life, usually— 





before your eyes, and if you do not under- 
stand, you see Mr. James sitting by indif- 


ferent. The fault is in you. 

But a magazine is not made for a limited 
class. It must have the carrying qualit, 
which brings its message into the compre 
hension of everybody. It 
must not be all Henry James. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
RAIDERS.” 

‘“THE RAIDERS”? is a new 
story belonging in the same 
category with ‘‘The Refu- 
gees’’ and ‘‘A Gentleman of 
France.’’ The author, S. R. 
Crockett, is a Free Church 
minister at Penicuick, near 
Edinburgh. He is a tall, 
brown bearded man, who says 
he never intended becoming 
an author. About two years 
ago the editor of a religious 
newspaper wrote to him ask- 
ing for an article upon a min- 
ister’s duties. Mr. Crockett 
put the task off until the last 
moment, and then wrote a 
story of a minister’s day. A 
telegram came back at once 
asking for more. 

After that Mr. Crockett 
wrote a story every week. 
Some of them have been col- 
lected into his successful 
book, ‘‘A Stickit Minister.”’ 
He is a friend of Robert L,. 
Stevenson’s, and it is probable 
that to the latter’s influence is due the 
story of adventure which has just been pub- 
lished. 





MRS. WARD’S NEW BOOK. 

‘“ MARCELLA ”’’ is taken up with great ex- 
pectations by every one familiar with 
‘“‘David Grieve,’’ and ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
Marcella is a young woman who: has 
passionately embraced the cause of the 
poor, their helplessness, and their wrongs. 
She is shown the hopelessness of her at- 
tempt to right the world with her two 
feeble hands, and finds a lover whom in the 
end she makes happy. 

It is Mrs. Ward’s first attempt at a love 
story, and she has succeeded in that as in 
everything else. The book is interesting in 
all the ways a novel should interest. It is 
full of brilliant and characteristic pictures 
of English life. It makes its characters 
known to yoursympathies, and puts them 
into interesting situations. Mrs. Ward 
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grows from novel to novel, and takes today 
a rank second to none in the novel writing 
world. 





TOLSTOI’S DOLLS. 

It seems to be the office of the inter- 
viewer to seek out a famous man, to surprise 
him at the most uncharacteristic occupa- 
tion, and to record him as being engaged in 
that, and only that, during his waking hours. 

An interviewer of this sort has lately en- 
countered Tolstoi. He found the Musco- 
vite philosopher playing with a tray full of 
toys. There was a little wooden bear, a 
black devil holding a wax candle, and sev- 
eral little rats and mice made of copper. 
Tolstoi utterly refused to say whether he 
prayed to them, as Louis XI prayed to the 
dolls in his hat, or what he did with them. 

‘That is my secret,’’ he said solemnly to 
the interviewer. 

A well known New Yorker who made the 
Russian a visit recently, gives him credit 
for more sense than the professional inter- 
viewer could comprehend. ‘‘ He told me,”’ 
he says, ‘‘in a burst of confidence, that he 
was a vegetarian, not for religion, but be- 
cause pretty nearly all the cattle in Russia 
were diseased.’’ 





BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN is undoubt- 
edly famous. Her book is in the thirteenth 
edition. It has been praised by two dig- 
nitaries of the church, and a young curate 
has preached a sermon against it, calling it 
the ‘‘ doctrine of despair.”’ 

Miss Harraden was born in London, and 
educated in Dresden and at the London 
University. Her father is an authority on 
music, and his daughter has inherited his 
taste. She isa very frail little woman of 
thirty years, who looks older. Several 
years ago she lost the use of her right hand, 
and was sent to Switzerland. It was at this 
time that ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night” 
was written—part of it with her left hand, 
all of it slowly and laboriously, but never a 
line was rewritten. The publishers say 
that her manuscript has characteristics re- 
sembling George Eliot’s. 

She will come to America this year to 
spend some time on a ranch in California, 
health hunting. 





MRS. WIGGIN’S BOOKS. 

THE problem of what to give girls to 
read is solved as soon as Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s books are discovered. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago “‘ the young girl’? who was 
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well brought up was subsisting upon a weak- 
ening diet of Mrs. Whitney’s stories, and 
it may be possible that they still sell. It 
is to be hoped not. Nothing more un- 
healthy than some of her books could be 
introduced to an indiscriminating mind. 
Miss Alcott was—is—charming, but Kate 
Douglas Wiggin is better. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, who could hardly be expected to read 
girls’ stories, says that Folly Oliver is the 
breeziest and most captivating of heroines. 

Mrs. Wiggin is an original kindergart- 
ner. She isone of the vice presidents of 
the New York Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation. She is a young widow, who took 
up writing seriously after the death of her 
husband. 





GRANT ALLEN’S SUCCESS. 

GRANT ALLEN says that he became a 
story writer without knowing it. He was a 
scientist—it may be said that he is still a 
scientist—who has added to the literature of 
facts. One day he wrote an article for a 
popular magazine upon the impossibility of 
knowing that one had seen a ghost even 
if one saw one; discussions of this sort 
being the recreation of scientific writers. 
For convenience sake, and to make the 
moral clearer, he threw the argument into 
narrative form, but without the slightest 
idea that he was writing a story. It was 
published under the title, ‘‘ Our Scientific 
Observations on a Ghost.’’ 

Immediately the editors wrote for an- 
other ‘‘story’’ of like character. Being a 
journalist, Mr. Allen accepted an order for 
anything, and sent back a blood curdling 
tale about amummy. Not caring to let the 
world know that he was trifling with fic- 
tion, he veiled the author’s identity under 
the pen name, “J. Arbuthnot Wilson.” 
But presently Mr. Wilson had so many 
orders for tales that he monopolized Mr. 
Allen’s desk, and his income exceeded that 
of the scientist, and so Mr. Wilson became 
Mr. Grant Allen, and known to all the novel 
reading world. 





MR. BENSON’S NEW BOOK. 

‘““THE RUBICON,” the new book by the 
author of ‘‘ Dodo,”’ is stupid, uninteresting, 
and vulgar. There is hardly a woman 
writer on one of the New York newspapers 
who could not have written 4 more read- 
able book if she had taken the time. 

‘*Dodo’’ was applauded because it was 
“‘ different’? and readable, and because it 
gave a glimpse of a certain class of English 
society from inside. ‘‘ The Rubicon’’ has 
no excuse for being. 














THE GENERAL MANAGER. 


By Clarence Herbert New. 


HE strike of the freight handlers on 

the Midland Railroad had been in 

operation less than a week, when it be- 

came evident that in General Manager 

Lambourne the strikers had met their 
match. 

Lambourne’s railroad experience dated 
from his early apprenticeship in the car 
shops, and extended subsequently 
through twenty years of steady upward 
progress as engineer, foreman of machine 
shop, master mechanic, and superintend- 
ent of machinery, until at last his execu- 
tive ability and his familiarity with every 
detail of railroad life and management 
were recognized by his appointment as 
manager of the great system of railways 
operated by the Midland. 

As one after another of the schemes 
for compelling the company to come to 
terms with its striking employees were 
defeated by Mr. Lambourne’s tireless 
activity and able generalship, their feel- 
ing against him grew more bitter. From 
mere mutterings of discomfiture, it had 
become a sullen, vindictive hatred by 
the end of the fifth week, when, in spite 
of their attacks upon the road and its 
rolling stock, every passenger train had 
come in on schedule time and the freight 
kept moving. 

It was after the force of loyal men, or- 
ganized from among his mates of former 
years by the general manager himself, 
had foiled an attempt to destroy one of 
the largest round houses, that he began 
to receive anonymous letters of a threat- 
ening character. Without acquainting 
his family with the real gravity of the 
situation, Lambourne suggested to his 
wife that a visit to the country would do 
both herself and the children good. 
Then, feeling that they were safe, and 
that there were now no personal worries 
to distract his attention from the task in 
hand, he devoted all his energies to de- 


feating the enemies of the road and 
stamping out the dangers which men- 
aced its passengers and property. 

He used his city home as a basis of 
operations. The house, which he had 
recently purchased, was one in a new 
block on West Eighty First Street, near 
the river. As much of the surrounding 
property was unimproved, the only bar- 
rier between the rear of the building 
and the vacant lots on Eightieth Street 
was the ordinary seven foot wooden 
fence inclosing the back yard. 

His household, in the absence of the 
family, consisted of Nora Murphy, the 
cook, and John Brady, the butler. 
Neither of these could be considered in 
the light of a bodyguard; but, as he 
was in instantaneous communication 
with the telephone and district tele- 
graph offices, in addition to the connec- 
tion with the railroad station by his 
own private wire, the idea of being at- 
tacked at home did not, at first, occur to 
him. In a few days, however, when 
communications of the most ominous 
kind were shoved under the front door, 
and finally when they mysteriously 
appeared by his plate at breakfast, he 
made a point of testing the burglar 
alarm every night; making sure that 
both doors and windows were securely 
bolted before retiring. 

Then came the report that the 
locomotive engineers had been called 
out to aid the strikers. In the ex- 
citement of hastily assembling a re- 
serve force of old and trusted non union 
men to supply their places, if necessary, 
his personal danger was entirely forgot- 
ten. To the surprise of the company’s 
officials, however, the engineers an- 
nounced their intention of remaining in 
their old places, being unwilling to 
countenance the lawless acts of the 


mob. 
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That evening Mr. Lambourne reached 
home later than usual. Aftera hasty din- 
ner, he sat down at his desk in the second 
story front room to write a batch of special 
orders. When these were finished, and 
ready to be telegraphed to the office, he 
opened one of the front windows to let 
in a little fresh air; turning, as he did 
so, to the burglar alarm switch board, in 
order to cut out the front room and pre- 
vent the bell from ringing. His mind 
was so occupied with business that he 
crossed the room before noticing that 
the opening of the window had produced 
no response from the bell. Then, with 
a suspicion of something decidedly 
wrong, he carefully examined the 
alarm. 

A thin piece of cork had been jammed 
between the armature and the magnet 
in such a way that it would escape 
casual observation, but would, none the 
less, prevent the bell hammer from mak- 
ing even a vibratory sound. 

It was but a second’s work for him to 
extricate the cork; and when, after 
being put in order, the bell still re- 
fused to make a sound, the conviction 
flashed across his mind that some other 
window or door must have been opened 
for a sufficient length of time, after 
Nora and Brady had locked up at ten 
o'clock, to run all the strength out of 
the open circuit battery while the bell 
was prevented from giving the alarm. 

Lambourne was one of those men 
whom it is difficult to catch. Being an 
expert electrician as well as a mechanic, 
he had several contrivances about the 
house, especially in his working and 
sleeping rooms, which even his family 
knew little about. 

With every sense keenly on the alert, 
he now hastily unlocked and opened the 
large bottom drawer of his roll top desk. 
Attaching two pieces of wire to the four- 
teen cells of auxiliary battery in it, he 
connected them with the burglar cir- 
cuit, cutting out the bell, as he did so, 
in order to prevent it from giving an 
alarm and possibly precipitating matters. 

The kitchen switch showed that the 
tear door, opening into the exposed 
back yard, was open. Lambourne con- 
cluded that he must be the object of an 
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attack from the strikers; and that who- 
ever had succeeded in effecting an en- 
trance below would probably wait until 
the neighborhood had quieted down for 
the night before coming up stairs after 
their intended victim. 

His first impulse wastoslip quietly out 
of the front door and go straight to the 
nearest police station. Looking out of 
the front window, he saw two men 
standing under the lamp on the corner, 
and he realized that he was trapped. 
The solitary policeman on the beat was 
nowhere in sight; and the two mounted 
patrols on Riverside Drive might have 
been anywhere between Seventy Second 
Street and Grant’s tomb. 

The long distance telephone trans- 
mitter was fixed to a movable standard 
on his desk, and Lambourne gave the 
magneto bell a sharp ring, thinking to 
call assistance by that means. When 
he put the receiver to his ear there was 
a total absence of the faint rustling noise 
of the current on the wire, and the 
snatches of conversation, which are so 
familiar when the line is in working 
order. Knowing that the wires must 
have been cut, he next turned to the dis- 
trict telegraph box. Here, although 
the spring forced the crank around, he 
found, upon testing the wires with a 
little pocket galvanometer, that they 
also had been tampered with. 

In one of the pigeon holes of Lam- 
bourne’s desk there was a relay attached 
tothe private wire running to the station. 
Grasping the key on the desk, he sent 
repeated calls for the night operator; 
but the relay armature refused to vibrate, 
though he loosened the spring to the 
least possible resistance. Then he sat 
thinking for a second or two. 

The railroad wire running north of 
the house went in plain sight over the 
roofs to a pole on Columbus Avenue, so 
that it was an easy matter to disable it. 
South, between the house and the 
station, it was a leased wire in the tele- 
phone company’s conduit, and had been 
laid along Eighty First Street from the 
main under Amsterdam Avenue, in a 
tube of his own, to his cellar wall. 
Thence it was brought up to the second 
floor between the bricks and the plaster- 
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ing, so that it was scarcely possible for 
any one not familiar with the house con- 
nections to have disturbed it. 

Acting upon this supposition, Lam- 
bourne scraped the insulation from a 
portion of the broken north wire, and 
wound it tightly around the gas fixture 
for a ground connection. Then, discon- 
necting the wires of the auxiliary bat- 
tery in the drawer from the burglar cir- 
cuit, he spliced them in the key and 
relay, and again called the night opera- 
tor at the station. As the answer came 
promptly back, he felt considerably re- 
lieved. 

‘« That you, Mr. Lambourne ?. any- 
thing wrong ? line dead for two hours 
—couldn’t get you tried tele- 
phone——girl said ‘line in trouble’ 
Bart wants to report important in- 
formation.’’ 

‘‘ All right, Harry take this, first 
—strikers have just broken in my 
back door more outside——don’t 
know how many possibly dozen 
call up the police station at once 
send squad quick will try to delay 
them here stand by to receive any 
message, instantly.” 

“OR.” 

Mr. Lambourne now hoped not only 
to save himself, but to manage, by care- 
less remarks or exasperating taunts, to 
surprise the strikers into unguardedly 
blurting out important information re- 
garding their intentions, considering 
him, as they would, absolutely in their 
power. 

Knowing that it would be impossible 
for him to send a message openly after 
they entered the room, he hastily put 
things in order. He closed the drawer 
containing the extra battery; concealed 
the temporary wires behind the desk 
and the edge of the window curtain; 
and, after a moment's thought, hit upon 
a plan which would enable him to send 
a message without attracting attention. 

Every long distance telephone cabi- 
net is provided with a little black push 
button, set flush with the level of the 
writing shelf, which is used to cut out 
the induction coil while listening. As 
Lambourne’s telephone was fitted to his 
desk, the button had in this case 
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been made of oak, like the desk itself; 
and it was set in the level surface, just 
at the right of the blotting pad, so that, 
unless subjected to careful scrutiny, it 
was unnoticeable. 

Disconnecting the wires from the tele- 
graph key, which he covered with a few 
order blanks, he attached them to the 
invisible push button instead. Next he 
placed a nickel plated paper weight, in 
the form of a railroad spike, upon the 
button, to keep it depressed and the cir- 
cuit closed while the messages were 
coming from the other instrument. He 
then tightened the adjustment screws of 
the relay until it gave a sound so faint 
as to be scarcely perceptible at a dis- 
tance of six feet—and yet, to his trained 
ear, distinct enough for him to read the 
signals easily. 

It took but a few minutes to make all 
these preparations. He had _ barely 
finished when the call again came from 
the station. 

‘‘Squad, with sergeant, now on the 
way: Bart reports purchase, by 
strikers, of three powerful blasting bat- 
teries and quantity of dynamite at 
Binghamton line well patrolled along 
there——can’t find where attack is liable 
to occur. stuff carted off in country 
wagons wagons answering descrip- 
tion seen on road hundred miles west, 
today wire instructions.”’ 

A slight sound, just then, caused Mr. 
Lambourne to turn quickly around. As 
he did so, seven men, with arctic over- 
shoes on their feet, entered the room. 
The first was a well dressed man of per- 
haps forty, with a strong, clean shaven 
face, upon which were marked clear cut 
lines of bulldog determination. The 
others were of the rougher sort, with 
nothing sufficiently marked about their 
appearance to attract attention. These 
unceremoniously bestowed * themselves 
about the room; some upon chairs, 
some on the bed in the alcove. Two 
stood by the door, while the leader, 
with a conventional ‘Good evening,”’ 
took a chair in the center of the room 
opposite Mr. Lambourne, who simply 
turned around in his revolving seat and 
faced them. 

‘I suppose it isn’t necessary for us 
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to explain our presence here, Mr. Lam- 
bourne ?’’ said the well dressed man, as 
he coolly removed his gloves and placed 
them in his stylish derby hat. 

‘Well, no, Jenkins,’’ said the general 
manager, looking him straight in the 
eye. ‘‘ Therecent communications your 
party have favored me with have made 
me anticipate a visit from you, sooner or 
latet.”° 

At the mention of his name, both the 
leader and the rest of the gang started 
in surprise. A dangerous look came 
into their eyes, and Jenkins’ delicate 
right hand went stealthily into his over- 
coat pocket as he said: 

‘““You know me, do you? It was a 
mistake to.show it, Mr. Lambourne.”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think so, Jenkins. I 
always like to deal with principals. 
Our previous acquaintance may assist 
us in coming toan understanding. Let’s 
see; I believe we haven’t met since you 
were train despatcher in Detroit—back 
in’85, wasn’t it? LIalways thought you 
had ability, but you never would obey 
orders. I see Ryan is with you also. 
Ryan was braking on the Buffalo Ex- 
press when I used to pull it with old 98. 
Well, suppose we get down to business. 
What can I do for you ?’’ 

The visitors were evidently rather 
nonplussed by Lambourne’s cool beha- 
vior, but Jenkins knew the man, and 
took it as a matter of course. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ we are thinking 
of having you take a little trip with us. 
We have a schooner anchored in the 
river here, and as soon as you can pack 
a change of clothes in your bag—for 
you may be away some time—we will 
escort you to a boat by the bank and 
ask you to take a voyage down the 
coast. The road will be paralyzed by 
tomorrow morning, anyhow, but a few 
autograph letters from you afterwards 
may help us to secure some concessions. 
If they don’t, it will go pretty hard with 
you.’’ 

‘‘Suppose I refuse to go with you ?’’ 

‘“You can’t help yourself. If neces- 
sary, we will bundle you up and carry 
youdown. Being a sensible man, I 
should think you would prefer to go 
quietly.”’ Py 
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‘‘ Jenkins, you said just now that the 
road would be paralyzed, by morning. 
What are you going to do with that 
dynamite you got in Binghamton ?” 

‘* How the devil did you know that? 
Say, Lambourne, you must be a presti- 
digitator! Never mind! you’ll hear from 
that dynamite very shortly!’’ 

‘‘Oh, I don’t believe you can do 
much harm with it. The only place on 
the line you could approach at present 
is the tunnel beyond Ellenton, and I’ve 
wired instructions to look after that, to- 
night.’’ 

‘“‘The deuce you have! Well, you’re 
mighty smart, Lambourne, but I reckon 
we've got you beat, this time. You may 
look after that tunnel as much as you 
like, but we’ve got the piers of the 
bridge this side of it fixed with forcite. 
You can’t send any of your confounded 
special orders now, to block us, and 
we'll blow the whole thing into the 
gorge before three o’clock!”’ 

‘‘My God, Jenkins, do you know the 
limited is due there at three thirty? 
You wouldn’t kill a lot of innocent 
people just to spite the road, would 
you ?’’ 

‘‘Well, no, you haven’t forced us to 
that extremity yet; though unless the 
company yields before long I won’t an- 
swer for some of the boys. They’re 
getting pretty desperate. We'll hold 
up the train with ared lantern some- 
where between the tunnel and the 
bridge, but the fellows may go through 
the passengers sufficiently to discourage 
them from traveling over your road for 
some time tocome. It’s no use, Lam- 
bourne! We've got you this time!” 

Mr. Lambourne was thinking rapidly. 
As he sat easily in his chair at the 
desk, the fingers of his right hand were 
carelessly playing with one end of the 
nickel plated spike. There must be no 
mistake about the wording of the mes- 
sage, and he must not be prevented 
from sending it immediately. The 
leader of the gang—himself a telegraph 
operator—was sitting a little too near 
the desk. 

‘“‘Took here, Jenkins,’’? said Lam- 
bourne. ‘‘I’ve been brought up with 
this road, and I don’t want to see it 
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hurt. It’s the best road in the country, 
today. I don’t care so much about my- 


self; you don’t scare me worth a cent. 
You and your mates here are in this 
thing for what you can get out of it, 
of course; that’s natural enough. Now 
I’ve got some money; not millions, but 
enough to make it worth your while 
to think the matter over. You have 
yet four hours; time enough to stop 
your men out there, if you work quick. 
It will be easy enough to trump up some 
excuse to your party for letting the 
thing drop for the present. Say that 
the company is considering favorable 
concessions, if you like. There are only 
about a dozen of you here to divide 
up whatever you conclude to take, and 
the rest need know nothing about it. 
Suppose you talk it over among your- 
selves, and tell me what you are willing 
to compromise on.”’ 

Jenkins shook his head decidedly. 

‘‘Tf the rest should ever get on to it, 
our lives wouldn’t be worth a coupling 
iron. No; we’ve talked too long already. 
Get your clothes and we’ll get out of 
this! We've no time for fooling.” 

But the other men had been whis- 
pering among themselves in the alcove, 
and one of them interposed : 

‘‘Hold up, Jenkins ; you come here 
and let us talk a bit. Money’s a good 
thing to have when ye kin git it easy.’’ 

Jenkins made an angry gesture, but 
got up and joined them. 

“T tell you it’s no use thinking of 
such a thing, Ryan!” he said as he 
stepped away from the desk. 

Iambourne sat calmly looking at 
them, and apparently waiting for the 
result of their somewhat heated argu- 
ment; but the drumming fingers were 
busy enough. A startling message— 
checkmating this last attack upon the 
road, whether the police arrived in time 
to rescue him or not—was flashing along 
under the city pavements. 

‘“« Attack threatened tonight——dyna- 
mite, piers of Ellenton bridge——wire 
instantly, track gangs and division 
superintendent search banks both 
sides for wires from battery to explosive 
charges—flag ‘‘limited’’ at Smithboro 
put fifty Pinkertons on board-—— 
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gang strikers waiting between tunnel 
and bridge; arrest every one on charge 
of train wrecking——search neighboring 
buildings for exploding batteries; ex- 
plosion before three o’clock work 
quick Lambourne, G. M.’’ 

Just as he heard the answering ‘‘O, 
K.,’’ he saw, through the open hall 
door, the blue helmets of several police- 
men, coming quietly up stairs. An in- 
stant later he heard a startled exclama- 
tion from oneof the gang. Then, as 
the thoroughly cowed men fell back 
before the police, Jenkins, with his hand 
again in his overcoat pocket, whirled 
around and said, between his teeth, ‘I'll 
kill you anyhow, Lambourne! ” 

The general manager leaned back in 
his chair and looked straight in the 
fellow’s face without flinching, as he 
answered: 

‘Just as you please, Jenkins; you 
will get about ten years for this. Ifyou 
kill me, you will die in the electric chair 
instead. ”’ 

With a muttered curse, Jenkins sub- 
mitted to being handcuffed and led away 
with the rest, while the sergeant shook 
hands with Mr. Lambourne and congratu- 
lated him on his escape. 

**You need have no fear of a repeti- 
tion of this thing, sir,” he said. ‘I 
will keep four patrolmen on this beat 
as long as you think necessary.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, sergeant,’’ Lambourne 
replied, handing him the box of cigars 
and leisurely lighting one himself. ‘I 
am not alarmed about myself, but, in 
the interests of the company, I think it 
might be as well to watch the neighbor- 
hood, until the strike is over, at least. 
Cutting my wires left me in rather a 
helpless position. Another time they 
might do their work a little less care- 
lessly.’’? Then, with a ‘‘Good night’’ 
to the police, he stepped to the foot of 
the stairs and called the butler, who 
came down looking badly frightened. 

‘‘ Are they all gone, sir? Oi’m glad 
ye’re not hurted, sir.” 

‘* Brady, get out the large black port- 
manteau and pack everything you think 
you will need for a long trip. Better 
take everything you’ve got, valuables 
and all, if you have any. Hurry now.” 
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‘‘Vessir;’’ and the man trotted up 
stairs, wondering to what part of the 
country his master was going this time. 

In a short while he came down, carry- 
ing the portmanteau. As he entered 
the room, he asked, ‘‘Shall I get out 
your flat travelin’ case for ye, sir, or 
the russet bag ?” 

‘‘No, Brady; you are going alone, 
this time. You’ve been with me, now, 
for four years. I’ve always treated you 
well, taken care of you when you were 
sick, and paid you liberally; yet you 
doctored that burglar alarm so that 
those men could take me by surprise, 
and must have told them where to cut 
the wires. You swore to me only a 
week ago that you were not a member 
of any union. How much money did 
they give you, Judas ?”’ 

‘‘Och, Mr. Lambourne, ye’re wrong! 
Upon me sowl, ye’re mistaken! Faith, 
it must ha’ been Nora that did it! Nora 
did it; I know she did! Phwat makes 
ye say ’twas me, sorr? And me wurrk- 
in’ for ye so long!”’ 

‘¢ That will do, you scoundrel! Nora 
would cut her head off before she would 
do such athing. Ever since she gota 
shock from one of the wires, St. Patrick 
himself couldn’t make her touch any 
kind of electric apparatus. I saw you 
put that champagne cork into your 


pocket last Wednesday evening. Why, 
you fool, you even left the brand on the 
slice you cut from it. After the many 
times I have cautioned you about let- 
ting the strength of the batteries run 
down by grotinding, no one but you 
would ever have thought of fixing 
that bell so as to allow the current to 
tun through a closed circuit until the 
battery was powerless, and yet not 
tring. Get out of the house; don’t 
ever let me see your face again! I 
might have had you sent to Sing Sing 
with the rest, but thought you might 
have been intimidated; so I give you the 
benefit of the doubt.’” 

When the front door closed upon 
Brady, Mr. Lambourne sat down at the 
desk again and called up the station. 

‘‘Harry, take this telegram——rush 
it off, Western Union, at once——‘ Mrs. 
J. K. Lambourne, care F. I. Medford, 
Keene, N.H.’ got that? ‘ deci- 
sive conference with the strikers this 
evening strike probably broken 
feeling first rate pay no attention 
to sensational accounts in morning 
papers such reports always exagge- 
rated will run up in a few days—— 
J.K.L.’——O.K., Harry; thanks for 
your promptness G.P.M.’’ 

Then, with a sigh of comfort and re- 
lief, he undressed and went to bed. 
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TopDAy my inland, fir enshadowed sea 
In such untroubled slumber lies below 





The fire filled dome of azure, that her slow 
Soft breathing scarce breaks the tranquillity 
Of her broad, burnished breast. There comes to me, 
From where the beach gleams like a drift of snow 
High flung against a wall of green, the low 
Caressing tongue of far off Italy; 
And through dark boughs I see strong fishermen, 
Black browed and swarthy, toiling with all might 
At dripping net. I see the flash of oar, 
That silvered mass imprisoned there, and then 
A sudden flood of vivid, burning light 
Poured out upon the slanting, sandy shore. 


Herbert Bashford. 
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By Louise Worthington. 


PINELANDS, February 22. 
My DEAR AUNT: 
OW deeply I deplore the prompt- 
ness with which the rumor of our 
Family Quarrel reached you—as such 
rumors always do! Ihad meant to break 
the shock as gently as I could, and to 
send you a full account of the unhappy 
affair—a plain, unvarnished statement 
of facts—leaving you to draw your own 
conclusions and pronounce your own 
judgments. This you demand of me, 
indeed, in your alarmed and, may I say, 
somewhat indignant letter, which has 
just been delivered to me. 

As you so justly write : ‘‘ Why should 
you be left outside the pale when mat- 
ters of such moment are disturbing the 
peace of the family fold—when convul- 
sions and upheavals are wrecking the 
happiness of our family life?’?’ Why, 
indeed? I will hasten at once, my dear 
aunt, to guide you over the desolated 
wastes of the battle ground, and to re- 
count, as briefly and graphically as I 
can, the story of the Late War. As 
Victor Hugo says: ‘‘ Let us look at the 
road by which the fault has passed.’’ 

As you know, we are (we have been, 
rather) a singularly united clan. We 
secrete a sort of family pride or conceit 
(you women might call it affection) that 
cements us together in one firm, con- 
glomerate mass. Seldom have I seen a 
family so variegated, yet so solid. Two 
parents, five sons, and a daughter— 
what work for cohesion there! We have 
the reputation of being immensely good 
natured, whether justly or not you 
know without any hints from me. 

At all events, we never had a general 
row before. There have been times 


when we were individually unhinged ; 
when father had the tantrums, or mother 
the dumps, or Amy the nerves, or one 
of the boys some other distemper; when 





even I have been calmly disturbed, in- 
deed. But this time we were All Mad. 

The Saturday before the great snow 
storm I dropped into a seat on the after- 
noon train bound for home. Fagged out 
with a hard day on ’Change, I dropped 
off to sleep at the same instant. So I 
did not see the newsboy when he went 
through with the evening paper ; or else 
I forgot it. Charlie also forgot it. He 
was on the same train, and so engrossed 
in talk with a pretty girl, who got off 
at the station just before ours, that he 
didn’t even look me up until we stepped 
off the train. 

We were two hours late, the sleigh 
had been there and gone, and we had 
the pleasure of ploughing our way up 
through the drifts in the teeth of a bit- 
ing wind. When we reached our hos- 
pitable home, and found the family en- 
joying a smoking dinner before a roar- 
ing log fire, we were not in the most 
genial of moods. To be met with an in- 
stant demand for the evening paper—a 
demand delivered in father’s most impe- 
rious tone—before we had closed the 
door behind us, and then to be thrown 
on the defensive and forced to explain 
such an unprecedented course of action, 
or inaction, on our part, before we had 
melted the ice off our boot heels—all 
this scarcely improved it. 

I think you know father well enough 
to understand that mild, superlatively 
mild as he is, nevertheless, when his 
mind is fixed upon a thing, it is fixed. 
Possibly, too, you have spent a day 
with him when he has been pent up in 
the house, as he had been that day, and 
know the degrees by which he drops to 
the zero of ennui. You may have ob- 
served the busy beginning of the day 
with rummaging in dusty corners and 
bringing to light of forgotten rubbish; 
the woodpecker-like hammering wher- 














ever a bare spot suggests the admissi- 
bility of a nail; the rearrangement and 
reformation of everything, from the 
bric-d-brac in the parlor to the pans in 
the kitchen; and you know that the tail 
end of the day means a blank more void 
even than that of a d/asé child—for said 
child can be snuffed out under the bed 
clothes, and said father has a yawning 
chasm of evening to be filled in some 
way or other. 

There is no better stopgap for this 
than an evening paper, I acknowledge. 
I acknowledge, too, that it was a 
most unfilial delinquency on our part. 
ooking back from the calm pres- 
ent I see it in its true light, but at 
the time it seemed a trifling matter 
compared with our cold feet and empty 
stomachs. The more father talked about 
it, the more Charlie and I laughed and 
chatted about other things, and alas! 
the more we did so, the more aggrieved 
and determined father grew, ostenta- 
tiously pushing away his dessert and 
coffee cup to show that the disappoint- 
ment we had inflicted had quite taken 
away his appetite. 

‘‘We might send over to the Bigelows’ 
and borrow theirs,’’ he suggested final- 
ly, in an evil moment. ‘‘ Bigelow is 
sure to have brought one from town.’’ 
The Bigelows are our next door neigh- 
bors, you know. 

The family voice protested that it was 
a beastly night to send anybody out for 
a paper. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said father, ‘it’s only 
a little flurry of snow.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear,’’ ventured mother, 
“the Bigelows, you know 1“ 

As father did not seem to know, she 
went on to explain that she would never 
as long as she lived borrow so much as 
a pin of the Bigelows; they were 
so morbidly particular about such 
things that if they gave you a one 
cent stamp they’d remember it and ex- 
pect you to pay it back. They never 
forgot anything. She believed they 
must keep a little account book, all 
debit and no credit. She would never 
forget the time we borrowed the cork- 
Screw and lost it. Mrs. Bigelow had 





never been the same since. 
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Father poohpoohed and pished and 
pshawed, and dispatched Wilson on the 
errand before he had half waited on us; 
while mother protested that she would 
not have a happy moment until it was 
out of the house again. I called after 
Wilson to have the cutter out in an 
hour. I had an engagement for whist 
at the Greys’. To father’s ‘‘ What! 
What! On such a night?’’ I replied 
that it was ‘‘only a little flurry of 
snow ’’—and he let it pass. 

When I came down later, dressed to 
go out, he was spread out in front of the 
fire with his paper, fairly basking in the 
news. Mother was flitting anxiously 
about the other end of the room. She 
caine to the door with me, and held my 
coat sleeve to say that she would be per- 
fectly wretched as long as that paper 
was in the house. 

‘‘Mr. Bigelow hadn’t even unfolded 
it,’’ she whispered dolefully. ‘‘ He was 
just sitting down to his dinner. Fancy 
how rude Mrs. Bigelow will think us! 
I am hovering round till your father 
drops off, to pounce on it, and send it 
back post haste.’’ 

When I came home at midnight the 
house was dark and quiet. Everybody 
had gone to bed, and only one dim light 
was left burning for me. I tried to 
rouse a spark of fire in the charred log 
in the fireplace, for I was bitterly cold 
after my long drive; but turn it as I 
would it refused to burn. Glancing 
about, I snatched up the first newspaper 
that came to hand, and stuffing it under 
the wood, made a jolly blaze, warmed 
myself, and went to bed. 

The next morning I slept late. All 
that passed during that period I must 
relate from hearsay. 

Mother woke with a start in the mid- 
dle of the night (this is the verbal testi- 
mony of said witness) and remembered 
with acold chill that the evening paper 
had not been returned. She had gone 
to bed before her better half had finished 
the last advertisement, and had forgot- 
ten all about it. She lay there think- 
ing about it, about the Bigelows, about 
the storm, which would delay the trains, 
and prevent any more papers being 
brought until Monday, perhaps Tues- 
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day or Wednesday, or dear knows when! 
And as she thought and thought, the 
borrowing of the Fost grew to the pro- 
portions of a crime, the displeasure of 
the Bigelows hung over her likea death 
sentence, and the future loomed up a 
black wall unpierced by the smallest 
pinhole of light. 

So (as she testifies) she lay suffering 
until dawn, and with the first glimmer 
rose and crept down to the sitting 
room—but the paper was not there. It 
was nowhere. She called a rally to the 
hunt; servants and family all were 
routed out of bed and pressed into the 
chase, which took its course through 
the cellar and mounted up to the third 
story, where I slept peacefully through 
it all—that is, I kept my eyes closed 
and breathed heavily. Every possible 
and certainly every impossible covert 
was beaten up, but they didn’t even get 
scent of it; and when they finally gath- 
ered about the breakfast table (the hunt 
breakfast, as it were) at an unseasonably 
early hour, sleepy and disgruntled, their 
nerves were in that highly sensitive 
state that is responsive to a pin prick. 

Surely you have taken part in one of 
those family talks that begin mildly 
with some abstract, impersonal topic of 
discussion, and end with a wrangle 
about the way you do your back hair. 
They are quite necessary now and then 
from a sanitary point of view. All the 
family grievances get an airing, which 
would otherwise rot and corrupt a per- 
son’s temper. Your domestic skeleton, 
if you have one, is hauled out of his 
closet and gets a chance to ventilate his 
old bones. 

I knowthem so well! The first amia- 
ble words always chime ominously in 
my ears, which detect them as only 
the pleasant prologue of a tragedy. 
This time I did not put in an appear- 
ance until the last act was on, but even 
if all that preceded it had not been con- 
scientiously related to me, I could have 
given you a faithful summing up, just 
by a course of reasoning backward. 

‘Who was it wrote of the ‘ Natural 
Depravity of Inanimate Things’ ?’”’ asked 
father pleasantly, sharpening the carver. 

‘* Ask Mr. Bigelow,’’ suggested Fred. 
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‘‘He might tell you the author of some 
of the unnatural depravities we know 
about.’’ 

‘‘He might add some reflections on 
animate things,’’ said Jack. 

‘«Tt’s very easy to joke about it now,”’ 
sighed mother, ‘‘ but it won’t be so easy 
to explain it.”’ 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed father. 
‘‘You’d suppose I’d borrowed a note for 
a thousand dollars instead of a three 
cent paper.’”’ 

‘“‘It isn’t the value of it,’’ mother 
said, pouring coffee with sad reproach. 
‘It’s the inconvenience it causes. The 
want of a three cent thing can give one 
a thousand dollar inconvenience at 
times.’’ 

‘‘Or athousand dollar rage,’’ laughed 
Charlie. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ repeated father. ‘It’s 
not worth so much discussion. You’re 
making a great ado about nothing.’’ 

‘‘But putting the paper out of the 
question,” said mother, with the gentle 
insistance of a goat with its head 
against your back—she took an oppor- 
tunity when Wilson was out of the 
room—‘‘ it ought to be a lesson. It is 
always so. I foresee certain effects from 
certain causes; I warn you—I have had 
a little experience, I do know a Jittle 
something about human nature—but 
you take your own way, and’”’—she 
gave an expressive gesture with her 
spoon—‘‘ it was just so with the mort- 
gage on the house - 

Her victim swore—a tribute he was 
never known to refuse to this particular 
gadfly. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake, mother!’’ cried 
Walter, ‘‘after routing us all up at such 
a brutal hour, at least let us eat in 
peace.”’ 

‘‘Routing you up!” father echoed 
with mild irony. ‘‘It’s ten o’clock and 
after. Really, Walt, your ideas are 
growing more extravagant every day. 
I have meant to speak of it; both you 
and Fred have grown so luxurious in 
your ideas since you went to college 
that you are really becoming effeminate. 
You don’t know what hard work and 
respectable hours mean. When I was 
your age o , 
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‘‘Ah! but standards have changed,’’ 
interrupts mother with maternal zeal. 

‘‘ And, papa dear,’’ from peace mak- 
ing Amy, ‘‘remember that you only 
see the boys when they are at home—in 
their holidays a 

‘‘Do be quiet!’’ cried Fred. ‘‘ We 
can fight our own battles. Let him rip 
—let him rip ’’—and the youngest born, 
the Benjamin, tilted back in his chair 
and met the full gaze father turned on 
him with one of lazy insolence. 

‘‘While you sit at my table,” said 
father icily, ‘‘I require that you have 
the manners of a gentleman.’’ 

‘““Then I ought to be treated like 
one,’’ retorted Fred, ‘‘and not like a 
small boy in knickerbockers.’’ 

This elicited a sharp reproof from 
Chaflie, capped by another from Jack, 
who was impersonating the eldest 
brother in my absence. This in turn 
struck a spark of partisanship from sis- 
ter Amy, to fall on the tinder in the 
maternal bosom and rouse a perfect 
blaze of indignation, against no one 
quite knew whom. 

The babel of tongues started Midget 
barking under the table, and Walter 
sought him with his boot heel, while 
Wilson hovered distressfully in the 
background. Just then I came into the 
room. 

‘Good morning, everybody,’’ I said, 
genially, and unfolded my napkin in 
the silence that followed. ‘‘Do you 
know, I have such a good joke on you 
all,’’? I went on, looking round the table 
pleasantly. 

Their faces were a study. Father’s 
was red, angry, and bristling; mother’s, 
buried from time to time in her nap- 
kin, into which she wept softly, was 
vaguely reproachful; Charlie’s was 
bored, Jack’s stern, Amy’s pink and 
frightened, Walter’s sulky, Fred’s 
blandly impudent. 

‘‘ What do you suppose ?’’ I coritinued 
amiably. ‘‘It just occurred to me while 
I was dressing. I was so frozen last 
night when I reached home that I started 
a fire, and I took the first newspaper I 
could lay my hands on. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was the one you were all 
hunting for.’’ 
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I looked from one to the other with a 
smile, anticipating their appreciation 
of the humor of the thing; but it didn’t 
seem to strike them. There was an 
electric change in each face, to be sure, 
but it was to an expression of injury. 
Each emitted a short but pregnant re- 
mark. 

FATHER—‘‘ What! What! Destroyed 
Mr. Bigelow’s paper! How could you 
do such a thoughtless thing ? And he 
hadn’t read it yet! Really, William, I 
don’t know how you can explain it to 
him. Most awkward! Most awkward!” 

MoTHER [dolefully]|—‘‘ Dear! Dear! 
And to think that I lay awake all night 
and tortured myself about it when it 
was burned up all the time! If you had 
only gone to the cupboard under the 
book shelves, Willie! You know very 
well that I always keep the old papers 
piled up there.’’ 

Jack—“‘ It isn’t likely Billy will take 
an extra step if he can help himself.’’ 

CHARLIE—‘‘ Speaking of ‘helping 
himself,’ I wish you would be good 
enough to leave my socks alone, Billy. 
I never have a decent pair. I got six 
new pairs the other day, and I haven’t 
one in my drawer this week.”’ 

WALTER—‘‘ And my collars! Just be- 
cause our necks happen to be the same 
size is no excuse for your cribbing every 
blessed collar of mine as fast as it comes 
up from the wash. I’ll collar you if you 
do it again.’’ 

FrRED—‘‘ Oh, that’s a mere trifle to 
Billy! He calls it borrowing. That re- 
minds me that I haven’t seen the double 
of that little namesake I lent you the 
other day, Bill. I may need it if father 
insists upon turning me out of the 
house.’’ 

Amy—‘‘Oh, dear! Everybody’s so 
cross! It’s all because you burned that 
old paper, and insisted upon coming 
down and upsetting us all by telling all 
about it. I think you mightn’t have 
been so unkind! I think you might 
have had a little tact, Willie, and kept 
it to yourself—I do! ’’ 

Bless my soul! If I didn’t cower 
down as Wilson approached me to pass 
the buckwheat cakes, expecting to re- 
ceive a blow from his black fist. 


n 
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But fortunately Fred’s sly dig at 
father turned the attention of the public 
from me fora season. Father twisted 
about in his chair, and glared at his 
youngest with a savageness I have 
never before seen in his kind old face. 
You are carrying in your mind all this 
time, I trust, my dear aunt, the mild 
and affectionate disposition of that father 
of mine. Ah! but ‘‘ beware the fury of 
a patient man! ”’ 

“It would be a good medicine for 
you! ’’ he growled like the father bear in 
the fairy tale. ‘‘ Perhaps if you had to 
shift for yourself, as I did at your age, 
you would appreciate the advantages 
and luxuries I have purchased for you 
with a long life of labor—and which you 
take without a word of thanks or a 
thought of gratitude.’’ 

‘« Gratitude! ” echoed Fred with exas- 
perating sang froid—they say Fred is 
very like me in that—‘‘ I don’t consider 
myself indebted. I consider that you 
-owe it to me.’’ 

‘‘Many fathers,’’ said ours, growing 
rigid with rage, ‘‘ would not want any 
more ground for turning a son loose at 
once, sir.’’ 

“Very well, sir,” said Fred, folding 
his napkin. ‘‘I am quite ready to go. 
Wilson, bring my portmanteau up to 
my room at once. You'll find it in the 
trunk room.’’ 

‘‘ Freddie! Freddie!’ burst in a chorus 
from mother and Amy, both leaping 
from their chairs to detain him. Father 
turned on them with a command to 
‘‘keep their seats,’’ after the manner of 
a theater manager in a panic—and they 
sank back again timidly, quelled by the 
look in his eyes, and burst into tears. 

Fred left the room jauntily. Walter 
soon precipitated himself after him. 
The rest dispersed by degrees in utter 
silence, and finally I too pushed back 
my chair, and left father sitting alone 
at the table, savagely peppering his 
coffee. 

I shall never forget the next half hour. 
I stood warming my coat tails all alone in 
the sitting room. The house was drear- 
ily quiet. Icould hear Fred bumping 
things aboutin his room overhead. I 


thought I could hear a faint sound of: 


' chanically into his coat pocket. 


sobbing from another direction. Midget 
shrunk from room to room with his tail 
between his legs, and stopped on the 
threshold to look in at me with a woe- 
begone, reproachful gaze, as if to say, 
‘‘ How could you do it, Billy?” 

Finally father came into the hall and 
took his overcoat from the rack. As he 
shrugged his arms into the sleeves, he 
stepped to the door and looked in at me 
like Midget. His face was so haggard 
and hard and old, and his voice so 
harsh, that I should never have recog- 
nized them. 

‘‘T am going over to Mr. Bigelow’s,”’ 
he said sepulchrally. ‘‘ This thing must 
be ended—something must be done!” 

As he spoke he thrust his hand me- 
As it 
came in contact with a Something there, 
and as he drew that Something out and 
held it before him, staring vacantly at 
it, achange came over his face marvelous 
to watch. 

All its hard lines fell away, as the 
solid outlines of a burned log suddenly 
fall into ashes. His hand shook so that 
the paper rattled—for it was The Paper 
—and his face and features were so agi- 
tated that I feared they were about to 
become totally disintegrated. ‘‘ Hi! Pres- 
to!’’ I cried in amazement. 

‘‘It’s the—it’s the evening paper,” he 
stuttered. ‘‘I p-put it there last night, 
ready to t-take b-back the first thing 
before b-breakfast. I forgot it ”’ 

And so saying, he suddenly sat down 
in a chair, and dropped his face in his 
hands and burst into tears. 

* * * * * 

This, my dear aunt, is the true ver- 
sion of the conflict. Of course you will 
guess that Fred did not go away. He 
had only got as far as the station. The 
storm had blocked the road, and no 
trains were going out; and he was hav- 
ing a pretty cold and doleful time of it 
when I brought the news that father was 
sick, and he must return at once. 

You can fancy how the family crowded 
about father. I had artfully decoyed 
him on toa sofa, and he looked truly 
ill, stretched out with an afghan over 
him. I explained that he had had a 
chill and a stroke—of what, I did not: 
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say—and his poor old face, peering out 
over the afghan, looked so desolate 
with the tears streaming down it that 
the family voice was lifted in alarmed 
sympathy. 

How we petted him! How Fred 
bawled over him, and how he bawled 
over Fred! And how we all kissed each 
other, and shook hands again and again! 
We never allude to the incident of the 
paper. Indeed, we never mentioned a 
word of the whole affair outside our own 
walls, and yet the village was ringing 
the next day with the scandal—how 
Fred insulted father (some went further, 
and declared that he had disgraced the 
family name by some wild misdeed or 
other); how father drove him from home 
with. a horsewhip; how I pursued him, 
and brought him back at the point of a 
revolver; and so forth, ad libitum. Itis 


needless to go on, as doubtless the story 


MY 
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reached your ears without any loss of 
detail or flavor. 

Mother wishes me to add that your 
suggestion of coming to make us a visit 
delights her beyond measure. To 
‘*come in the sacred office of peace- 
maker,’’ as you so sweetly express it, 
will, as you can see, be quite unneces- 
sary; but tocome as our amiable and 
always interested Aunt Julia—nothing 
could please us more. 

Hoping, then, that I shall see you 
very soon, when I can supply, at your 
wish, any details omitted in this mere 
synopsis of the event in question, I re- 
main, my dear aunt, 

Your affectionate nephew, 
WILLIAM BROWN. 

P.S.—You will be pleased to hear that 
I have returned Walter’s collars, and or- 
dered a dozen pair of new socks, to be 
sent to Charlie with my love. 
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THE stately grace of the queenly rose, 
And the bending grace of the white souled lily, 
Have added their charm to the beautiful form of my beautiful love. 


The golden sun and the fair blue sky, 
And the beautful tints of the apple blossoms, 
Have lent their grace to the beautiful face of my beautiful love. 


The rich, sweet heart of the shell pink flowers, 
And the strong, true heart of the sky and the lily 
Have given their soul to the beautiful soul of my beautiful love. 


Oh, I love thee, my beautiful love ! 
Thy beauty of face may fade away, 
But thy beautiful spirit will live alway. 
Mine and my own for ever and aye 

Is the soul of my beautful love. 


Mildred McNeal. 
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THE WORD “ MALE.” 

AS we write, the convention charged with 
the task of revising the constitution of the 
State of New York is about to meet at 
Albany. Certainly one of the most inter- 
esting, if not the most important, of the 
questions that will come before it for dis- 
cussion, is whether the word ‘‘ male’’ shall 
be stricken from the clause of the existing 
constitution that defines the qualifications 
of voters. 

During the past few weeks the proposed 
change has been brought before New York- 


ers with a prominence that the familiar 


topic of woman’s claim to the franchise has, 
perhaps, never received before. The metrop- 
olis has been the headquarters of an ‘‘ equal 
suffrage ’’ agitation that has been con- 
ducted with remarkable vigor and ability, 
along the lines of political, social, and re- 
ligious organizations. Delegates have been 
’ “sounded,’’ society has been canvassed. 
Sermons have been preached and speeches 
delivered. Select meetings have been held 
in the gathering places of the four hun- 
dred, and comprehensive assemblages have 
met in public halls. Veterans like Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton have buckled on 
their rhetorical armor anew, and regiments 
of recruits have flocked to their standards. 

At the same time—and this is a very im- 
portant factor in the situation—there has 
been a counter movement, less extended 
and emphatic, but equally worthy of atten- 
tion. In New York, Brooklyn, Albany, 
and other cities of the State, it has taken an 
organized form. Its promoters have been, 
for the most part, ladies of admitted social 
standing, and of culture and intelligence 
equal to those of the woman’s suffrage ad- 
vocates. 

The question is one upon which we have 
touched more than once before. Upon its 
theoretical side we do not propose to enter. 
Its decision does not really depend upon 
any argumentation of the abstract justice or 
injustice of the denial of the voting power 
to the feminine sex. The controlling con- 
sideration is the opinion of that sex itself. 
If the women of the community can be 
brought to unanimity, or to anything like 
unanimity, the minority of already enfran- 
chised males who would oppose their de- 
cision would be very small. 

Such a minority there no doubt is—men 
who adhere to the doctrine that woman, 
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whether she wishes it or not, should be ex- 
cluded from political affairs. The majority 
take what is certainly a more liberal and 
enlightened view, and stand ready to share 
their present privilege whenever it shall be 
clearly and unequivocally demanded. But 
what are they to do under existing circum- 
stances? Can they regard the demand as 
clear and unequivocal ? 

The burden of proof is undoubtedly with 
the advocates of the change. Their cause 
has derived much strength from the success 
of various recent experiments elsewhere 
made in this direction ; but it is signally 
weakened by the opposition it is encounter- 
ing among their own sex. The main argu- 
ment against them has always been the plea 
that the mass of the female population are 
not interested in the suffrage movement. If 
of those who are interested in it a consid- 
erable proportion are interested only to op- 
pose it, then this objection possesses double 
and treble force. We expect to see it prove 
decisively influential with the present Con- 
stitutional Convention at Albany. 

Mesdames the promoters of ‘‘ equal suf- 
frage,’’ do not direct your efforts to the con- 
version of the erring males who are un- 
gallant enough to oppose you. Dissension 
within the ranks is your only formidable 
foe. Convert your own recalcitrant sisters, 
and the day is won. 








CITY AND COUNTRY. 

THE increase in the number of unemployed 
workers, reported during the past months 
from all our large cities, is due primarily, of 
course, to the stress of a commercial depres- 
sion which must, in the nature of things, 
prove temporary. It is also to a certain ex- 
tent the result of a movement that has been 
going on for many years, and whose ill 
effects have frequently been predicted—the 
cityward drift of the rural population. 

The movement is very marked in this 
country. Throughout almost all of the 
Eastern States, and even in many parts of 
the West, while our towns continue to grow 
with unexampled rapidity, our farming dis- 
trictss are gradually emptying out their 
people. But the phenomenon is not con- 
fined to America. It is still more prevalent 
in the older and more thickly settled lands 
of Europe. In England, for instance, gov-: 
ernmentzl statistics show that some rural 
sections have lost a quarter of their inhabit- 
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It is noticeable even in the newest of 


ants. 
civilized countries, Australia, where the 
growth of Melbourne and Sydney has been 
utterly disproportionate to the slow expan- 
sion of the total population. 

It is a significant illustration of the inter- 
dependence of the various developments of 


civilization. If railroads had not been in- 
vented, the movement might never have 
been begun. Improved communications 
have centralized industries. The clothes 
or the tools that once were roughly and 
laboriously made at home, are now turned 
out better and more cheaply by some fac- 
tory, in a town perhaps a thousand miles 
away, and with employment, population 
has become centralized. 

So far the cityward drift is natural, and 
preventive rather than provocative of indus- 
trial or social disturbance. But there are 
other causes at work. With the spread of 
popular education there has come an in- 
creased ambition which impels young men 
to leave the country for the crowded centers 
where the prizes to be won are the most 
brilliant, even though the chances of failure 
be correspondingly greater. There has 
come, too, a new discontent with the quiet 
monotony of the life lived by the tiller of 
the soil. We are more restless than our 
forefathers were ; we demand the swifter 
pace, the movement, the gayety, the excite- 
ment, of city life. 

To acertain extent, undoubtedly, this is 
a disease—a disease of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Whether a remedy for it will be 
found, and what that remedy will be, are 
interesting topics of speculation. 





WOMEN’S TRUSTWORTHINESS. 

THE daily press recently reported what 
was characterized as ‘‘the first notable ex- 
ample of dishonesty’? among the tens of 
thousands of women who have taken the 
place of men as cashiers. If it actually was 
the first—and we recall no instance to the 
contrary—the fact is a remarkable testi- 
monial to feminine integrity. 

Within the last few years men have been 
very generally evicted from the thousand 
and one points at which “petty cash’’ is 
handled, and women have been installed in 
their stead. Male cashiers are still employed 
by banking and other large corporations, 
where the work is especially arduous and 
exacting; but in the retail stores, the res- 
taurants, the telegraph offices, and even 
some of the hotels and the railroad and ferry 
Offices, it is women who receive the public’s 
money. 

The chief consideration in the employ- 
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ment of women in this particular capacity 
has not been, as in others, that they are able 
or willing to work for smaller wages than 
those paid to men. The rapid multiplica- 
tion of female cashiers is undoubtedly due 
to the belief, very generally held and ex- 
pressed by business men, that women are 
more trustworthy than their husbands, 
brothers, and fathers. There is good ground 
for thinking so. Men fall into dishonesty 
from their desire to speculate or gamble, 
from their ambition for ostentatious living, 
from their passion for various vicious indul- 
gences from which the other sex is practi- 
cally debarred. Women are free from these 
temptations, or but little liable to them. 

These a priori considerations have been 
confirmed by events. Women have been 
found notably faithful and honest in po- 
sitions of trust. It is highly creditable to 
their sex that the recorded exceptions ;to 
the rule have been so exceedingly rare. 





THE POPULARITY OF BASEBALL. 

EvEN those who are not ‘baseball 
cranks’’ may be gratified to learn that the 
attendance at the grounds of the clubs of 
the National League—in whose perform- 
ances the popular interest in the game 
mainly centers—has been larger this season 
than for several years before. Ten and 
even twenty thousand people have paid for 
admission to the Polo Grounds in New York 
on a single afternoon, we are informed. 

This is certainly a little curious, in view 
of the vigorous outcries that have been 
raised of late as to the difficulty of earning 
the elusive dollar. The cynic may con- 
clude that the great American public must 
have its frivolous amusements, whether it 
can afford them or not. The more cheerful 
observer may find in the throngs about the 
diamond an encouraging evidence that the 
depressing clouds of financial despondency 
are rolling away. 


THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA. 
NowaDAys the passenger who boards an 
ocean steamer does so, as a rule, with no 
more thought of risk than is felt by the 
man who takes his seat in an express train. 
And indeed so certain and regular are the 
comings and goings of the ferry boats of the 
seas, so insignificant is the number of ac- 
cidents in proportion to the-millions of pas- 
sengers carried, that it would probably be 
easy to figure out that a berth on the spar 
deck of the Paris or the Campania is a safer 
spot than a mahogany bed on the third floor 
of a brown stone house on Fifth Avenue. 
Nevertheless, fine ships do sometimes go 
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down, just as express trains do sometimes 
run off the rails. It is twenty four years 
since an Atlantic passenger steamer was 
lost with all on board, but the recent disap- 
pearance of the freight liner Naronic shows 
that the era of such calamities is not wholly 
past. Turning from the merchant marine to 
vessels of war, the United States navy— 
whose history has not been a very long one 
—lost its seventeenth ship when the noble 
old Kearsarge perished the other day on 
Roncador Reef, and more than half of these 
seventeen went down with all their crew. 

The destructive power of the sea is a sub- 
ject likely to occur to a good many readers 
this summer, either afloat or upon the shore. 
of the ocean. 


RECENT IMMIGRATION. 

It is not unpleasant to observe that the 
volume of immigration into the United 
States has shrunk considerably of late. The 
reported arrivals for March—the last month 
whose statistics are available—were only 
19,468, as against 43,639 for the same month 
of last year. Taking the nine months end- 
ing with March, and comparing them with 
the corresponding period of 1892-3, the fall- 
ing off is less marked, the figures being 
218,641 against 259,564. 

It is to be regretted that since the begin- 
ning of last July more than two hundred 
thousand immigrants--mostly unskilled 
laborers, and largely undesirable aliens 
from eastern and southeastern Europe— 
should have poured into « country already 
suffering from a shortage of employment 
for labor. It is gratifying that the influx 
should at present be so diminished in vol- 
ume, unpleasant as the fact may be to the 
steamship companies. It is due, of course, 
to the clouding, by commercial depression, 
of the bright prospects that the refugees of 
Europe have been accustomed to see beyond 
the Atlantic. It is another instance of the 
principle that calamities have their com- 
pensations. 

Analyzing the character of recent immi- 
gration, we find little cause for congratula- 
tion. We constantly receive fewer immi- 
grants from northern Europe—Anglo Sax- 
ons, Teutons, Celts, and Scandinavians— 
men of races akin to our own, of character- 
istics that promise speedy assimilation to 
the national type, and of a political experi- 
ence that fits them for American citizen- 
ship. We constantly receive more, propor- 
tionately, of the southern and eastern peo- 
ples, men utterly alien in blood, language, 
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and habits of thought, who assimilate with 
us almost as little as the Chinese, and who 
constitute, as many think, a positive danger 
to the body politic. It would be well if this 
sort of immigration could be entirely sus- 
pended. 





TWO HOURS’ SLEEP. 

THAT two hours’ sleep is enough for any 
rational and healthy human being is a 
novel theory put forward on the authority 
of Mr. Edison. The practice of sleeping 
eight or nine hours, the great inventor is 
reported as urging, is a relic of barbarism, 
which became part of our nature when 
there was no artificial light, and when there 
was nothing else to do, during the hours of 
darkness, but to sleep. 

Mr. Edison’s fame as an electrician is 
assured, but as a physician or physiologist 
we do not know that he speaks with any 
special authority, or that he will-find very 
many to agree with him. The argument 
that eight hours’ slumber ‘‘ became ’’ man’s 
custom in early ages sounds somewhat curi- 
ously. Was there a still earlier age, when 
he had not acquired the habit? We leave 
this knotty point in the annals of the race 
to Darwinian investigators. 

At the same time, it must be admitted 
that there are callings whose followers regu- 
larly take considerably less sleep than the 
conventional amount, with no apparent loss 
of vitality. Such is the case almost uni- 
versally with the large class of men who, in 
a great city like New York, for example, 
have their hours of labor during the night. 
Thousands of them go to bed at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and find that they 
have had enough sleep by noon. The men 
who attend the early markets generally go 
to bed at the ordinary time, although they 
get up three or four hours before the rest of 
the world. A large number of men con- 
nected with the racing tracks and stables do 
the same thing during the summer. Sailor 
men, again, who get two stretches of four 
hours each for sleep, often spend one of 
their leisure spells on deck instead of in 
their bunks. 

‘‘Six hours’ sleep for a man,’’ the brusque 
old adage says, ‘‘seven for a woman, eight 
for a child, and nine for a fool;’’ thereby 
accusing of childishness the advocates of— 

Eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 

Eight hours’ sleep, and eight dollars a day. 
The Edison theory goes further yet, and is 
so impolite as to tell us that, on this point, 
we all belong to the last of the four classes. 
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